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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Momentum 

Sheffield Momentum held its first semi¬ 
public organising meeting this week 
and it really displayed what is wrong 
with Momentum nationally. There is 
a serious lack of strategy over what it 
should and could do - and a frightening 
disregard for the civil war that is raging 
within the Labour Party. This might 
be different in other branches around 
the country, but clearly this potential 
unevenness is a problem in itself for a 
national organisation. 

Just hours before our meeting, 
Jeremy Corbyn had caved in, allowing 
his MPs a free vote on extending air 
strikes to Syria - which would clearly 
have been on the minds of most 
attendees. And yet the meeting opened 
with an extremely dull item on a local 
‘conference’ planned for January 30. 
We heard four long introductions on the 
planned workshops on what the local 
organisers consider to be “Corbyn’s 
four key policies” (the economy, 
housing, health and defence). On the 
positive side, I will now not have to 
attend any of those because I have 
basically heard it already. 

Suggestions from the floor to allow 
for conference to discuss the crucial 
question of “democracy in the Labour 
Party” and the civil war raging within 
the organisation were brushed aside by 
the chair, who promised that the local 
“Momentum steering committee” was 
on the case and taking the matter very 
seriously indeed. Not seriously enough 
though to talk about it at our conference 
or make any concrete suggestions on 
how to organise this fight. 

So, while Jeremy Corbyn is 
clinging onto the Labour leadership 
by his fingernails, we are calmly 
organising a conference in two months 
time that does not even talk about the 
need to democratise the party from 
top to bottom or how to take on the 
rightwingers - who by then might well 
have succeeded in ousting or fatally 
wounding Corbyn. This is particularly 
worrying, considering that many of 
those in attendance are members of 
this or that group on the revolutionary 
left and should know better (some are 
more involved and understandably 
keen to keep their double membership 
secret): the Socialist Party and 
Socialist Workers Party each sent their 
full-timer and there were comrades 
from the Alliance for Workers ’ Liberty, 
Socialist Appeal, the CPGB and quite 
a few former and current members of 
Left Unity. 

It was difficult to challenge 
the chair, as there was no agenda 
circulated in advance and the meeting 
of about 50 people had to share five 
copies of the printed version. Various 
challenges and questions were referred 
to the “democratically elected steering 
committee”, which, as it turns out, 
was elected at a non-public meeting 
on October 12, to which only selected 
Momentum supporters seem to have 
been invited. Your correspondent, who 
had been leaving her contact details 
with the national and local group 
more than once and has been a Labour 
Party member for many years, was not 
amongst the invitees. This is mirrored 
somewhat in the national Momentum 
structure, where, we are told, moves are 
underway to put together an executive 
- entirely behind closed doors. 

But, of course, once a real 
movement starts, it is difficult to 
control it. There were numerous 
requests from the floor for more and 
better organisation amongst local 
Momentum supporters in the Labour 
Party. And more organisation is 
absolutely needed: there are currently 
no organised or planned interventions 
in branch or CLP meetings; there is 


no central mailing list (a suggestion to 
set one up was somewhat reluctantly 
agreed, though we have all left our 
details plenty of times); no guidance 
on which of the 90 members who 
are putting themselves forward as 
prospective candidates in the May 
council elections are supportable. 

The ‘plan’ for the next three months 
is equally uninspiring. There will be 
no meeting in December, because - 
well - “it’s Christmas”. In February, 
comrades are suggesting a semi-public 
forum on “how to fight council cuts” 
and in March a “big public meeting” 
on exactly the same subject. 

It seems the comrades organising 
Momentum nationally and locally are 
so concerned about the accusation of 
organising a “party within a party” 
that they are bending over backwards 
to refute it. But, speaking to a number 
of people after the meeting, I got the 
impression that there is a recognition 
that we need to go much further if we 
want to build the kind of Labour Party 
that can be a useful tool in the fight for 
socialism. Let’s hope we don’t lose all 
momentum. 

Sally Jacques 
Sheffield 

Rise and unite 

Left Unity is in transition, we know 
not where. Its conference was a 
battle between the ‘Labourites’ and 
the ‘independents’. The former, led 
by the CPGB, wanted LU to turn to 
the right and liquidate as a party and 
become part of Labour, whether as 
individuals or affiliates. The latter, led 
by Kate Hudson and Andrew Burgin, 
wanted to carry on as an independent 
party. Republican Socialists critically 
supported their resolution, as well as 
proposing the only viable alternative 
strategy of aligning with Rise, 
Scotland’s new left alliance. 

Reporting on the conference, 
Peter Manson (Weekly Worker editor) 
highlights two important points. 
First he says I was the only mover 
of a resolution who was “not really 
interested in Labour”. Obviously, now 
is not the time to spread illusions in the 
Labour Party. It is the time to redouble 
our efforts to build an independent 
party. So I am not interested in joining, 
affiliating or following the rear end of 
the Labour Party. 

So, whilst CPGB is trying to sell us 
an adventure in the Labour Party, in 
which they try to turn it into a global 
version of the CPGB, my resolution 
was the very opposite, at the extreme 
end of the ‘indie’ spectrum. Labour 
has moved left and LU must turn left 
by shifting its politics. If we have 
no interest in joining Labour, we 
have every interest in combating the 
ideology of Labourism, which has 
undermined Left Unity and almost 
destroyed it. 

Labourism is the British fonu of 
social democracy - the programme of 
the social monarchy, which created 
the Elizabethan welfare state. Better 
housing, more public ownership, 
improved social welfare and higher 
taxes on the rich - all laudable aims - 
were implemented by his majesty’s 
Labour government after the war. 
Labourism is a combination of social 
reform and constitutional conservatism. 

The central pillars of Labourism are 
support for the British constitutional 
monarchy and the union of England, 
Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
The Labour Party is thus a loyalist and 
unionist party. Left Unity was founded 
on nostalgia for the post-war social 
monarchy, symbolised by the ‘spirit of 
45’. It was a front for Trotskyist groups 
and many ex-Trotskyists of various 
kinds, alienated by New Labour. Now 
it has to change. 

At conference I alluded to Left 
Unity’s constitutional conservatism. 
Peter reports my comment that it was 
paradoxical that conference was “not 


interested in the democracy of the 
country” and everyone only wanted “to 
talk about Labour Party democracy”. 
In my version it was disinterest in 
the “constitution of the country”, 
compared with the focus on tinkering 
with the “constitution of Left Unity”. 
It doesn’t matter which version you 
remember - the paradox is explained 
by Labourist thinking. 

Peter explains his version of the 
paradox as “That’s because the debate 
was about the Labour Party, Steve!” 
No, I was in a debate called “the 
future of Left Unity” and it was the 
‘Labourites’ who thought it was all 
about their new love. If LU is to have a 
future, it has to address the gaping hole 
in its politics. 

Ignoring the UK’s failing 
democracy and dangerously broken 
constitution makes Left Unity more 
like a tennis club, or now a fan club, 
discussing its own rules ad infinitum 
and not a party that aims to govern 
the country. In the latter case it would 
need a clear policy about how the 
system of government and its political 
laws should be transformed by the 
mobilisation and politicisation of the 
working class. We need a democratic 
political movement of the working 
class like the Chartist movement and 
the Chartist party in the 19th century. 

Left Unity began life as an ideology 
in search of a party. With the rise of 
Corbyn, it has become a party in search 
of an ideology. In Chartism, as Trotsky 
pointed out, we have an alternative 
conception of mass working class, 
democratic politics. In republican 
socialism we have its upgrade for 
the 21st century. In Rise we have the 
opposition of anti-unionism to left 
unionism, albeit confined to Scotland. 
In Rise and Left Unity we have the 
possibility of an alternative programme 
to Labourism, which reunites socialists 
in England and Scotland - a different 
kind of left unity. 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

Their other hats 

Last week I reported that Teesside 
People’s Assembly had voted 
to submit to the PA’s December 
5 national conference a motion 
advocating the abolition of the 
standing army and the formation of 
a people’s militia under democratic 
control (Letters, November 26). 

Alas, it seems the people assembled 
for the conference will not be allowed 
to debate the motion. An agenda for 
the conference published on the PA 
website on November 27 contained 26 
motions from affiliated organisations 
and branches, but there was no 
sign of the one from Teesside nor 
any explanation for its omission. I 
contacted PA national secretary Sam 
Fairbaim, who wondered if I was 
willing to withdraw the motion, as 
“there’s a general feeling that it’s not in 
the remit of the organisation”. 

As secretary of the Teesside 
branch, I therefore wrote to the PA 
committee objecting to the motion’s 
exclusion and making it clear that 
we didn’t wish to withdraw it. The 
motion had been debated in a properly 
called branch meeting and supported 
overwhelmingly. If the committee felt 
the motion proposed something that 
was not in the remit of the organisation, 
then surely that argument should be 
made to conference and delegates 
given the opportunity to consider the 
matter democratically. It ought to be 
the conference that determines PA 
policies, not the committee. The event 
had been advertised as a conference, 
not a rally. 

I pointed out that the PA’s ‘What we 
stand for’ statement currently advocates 
policies on a number of issues relating 
to Britain’s defence/military policy - 
eg, “Bring the troops home” and “Scrap 
the Trident nuclear programme”, as 


well as “Government must end the 
cost of war in blood and money” 
- and the published agenda for the 
conference has a motion regarding the 
nuclear deterrent. The Teesside motion 
advocates democratising Britain’s 
military organisation so as to protect 
a government seeking to implement 
an anti-austerity programme from the 
threat of military intervention. 

Moreover, it is established good 
practice within the labour movement 
that, where a conference motion 
is considered ‘out of order’, it is 
nevertheless published with the 
conference papers, along with a 
statement specifying the reasons 
for that. Then all involved have the 
opportunity to know what branches 
have proposed and the chance to 
challenge such a ruling. 

I concluded: “Teesside is one of the 
PA’s most active branches, meeting 
regularly, debating issues, organising 
many actions and events, and it has 
gained a relatively high media profile. 
Its active membership represents a 
broad cross-section of the movement - 
half of the members at the meeting that 
backed this motion are members of the 
Labour Party, others from the Green 
Party, Left Unity and the CPB, plus 
non-aligned comrades. It would be 
hugely disrespectful to our activists for 
this motion to be entirely disregarded.” 

The reply I received via comrade 
Fairbaim was very disappointing: 

“The ... committee has decided 
not to accept a motion submitted from 
Teesside People’s Assembly group. 
We felt the motion was outside of the 
remit of the People’s Assembly and the 
practical conclusions impossible for 
the organisation to undertake. 

“The Teesside motion makes 
reference to support/advocating/ 
campaigning for an armed revolution: 
‘the working class must equip itself 
with all weaponry necessary to bring 
about revolution’. The People’s 
Assembly has never taken policy on 
support for revolution. The People’s 
Assembly was launched on the basis 
of agreement with the founding 
statement which allows broad support 
on limited demands. These limited 
demands enable people from every 
political background to unite to form 
the largest opposition possible against 
government austerity measures. 

“Where the People’s Assembly 
has campaigned and supported other 
initiatives, from anti-war actions, 
solidarity with refugees, campaigns 
against climate change, our involvement 
in these has always been related to 
austerity and government spending - eg, 
‘Welfare, not warfare’, ‘One million 
climate jobs’, etc. 

“The motion also calls for ‘The 
dissolution of the standing army and 
the formation of a popular militia under 
democratic control’. This is something 
that, even if conference voted in favour 
of, would be practically impossible for 
the organisation to undertake.” 

I find the logic of this response 
perplexing. It is not as if the PA 
could have responded to the multiple 
motions condemning cuts by halting 
those cuts itself. That is not something 
it has the power to achieve. Similarly, 
PA statements calling for the scrapping 
of the Trident programme do not imply 
that the PA will require its national 
secretary to deactivate the nuclear 
warheads himself. And are we really 
supposed to believe that the PA has 
been campaigning against military 
intervention in Syria this last week 
solely because it is concerned about 
government spending? 

On Saturday we will likely see a 
conference hall where a high proportion 
of the participants do in fact describe 
themselves as ‘revolutionaries’ when 
wearing their other hats, but it seems 
we must all be careful not to discuss 
the realities of the class war. 

The full text of Teesside PA’s 


standing army motion can be read in 
the branch minutes published at http:// 
bit.ly/tpal7novl5min. 

Steve Cooke 

Teesside 

What aboutism 

Congratulations to David Ellis on his 
letter (November 26). I too have been 
horrified in the recent period by people 
ostensibly on the left acting as a left 
cover for the most horrendous and 
murderous actions of Islamic State and 
other fundamentalist, anti-secularist, 
theocratic fascists. So engrained is the 
belief that any criticism of anything 
which calls itself Islamist is racialist 
criticism, some sort of critical support is 
being offered regardless of how crazed, 
tyrannical and anti-human the cause of 
those people or how many people they 
are prepared to massacre in its name. 

We get the bizarre inference, to 
which David alludes, that IS are some 
sort of anti-imperialist group. More 
commonly that they arose like dragon’s 
teeth from the corpses of Iraqi and 
Libyan civilians and that bombing and 
killing by US and allied troops were 
the recruiting sergeant of IS and al 
Qa’eda. Something like a fascist group 
bombing London in revenge for the 
Soviet civilians killed at Stalingrad! Or 
loyalists flocking to the UVF and UFF 
in revenge for Bloody Sunday! 

The politics don’t make sense. Al 
Qa’eda and other Islamist theocrats 
hated Saddam and they hated Gaddafi 
- they were their mortal enemies. 
The war by the west was the biggest 
birthday president anyone could have 
given them. It opened the gates to 
allow them in. In the middle of the 
resistance by deposed Ba’athists it 
was the Islamists who fought as a 
fifth column against them, launching 
massive, purely sectarian attacks on 
hapless communities already reeling 
from imperialism’s ‘liberating’ 
bombs. So, yes, the war on Saddam 
and Gaddafi did indeed lead to the 
presence of al Qa’eda and then IS 
taking over chunks of those countries 
and securing forces across the region 
into Syria - but not in revenge for the 
fall of those secular states, which was 
the aim of the theocrats too. 

‘What aboutism’ has been 
described in this paper before: 
basically, change the subject. ‘What 
about the kids dying of thirst in 
Africa?’ Such cretinist and inhuman 
comments declare that we just get 
on with life and ignore the theocratic 
terrorist chopping our neighbour’s 
head off, or taking over vast tracts 
of African and the Middle East and 
imposing viciously sectarian, anti¬ 
libertarian and anti-female regimes. 
After all, they reason, ‘we’ have 
invaded all these countries, so ‘we’ 
have no right to comment. 

IS, al Qa’eda and all such tyrannical, 
reactionary groups and ideologies 
are, however, the enemy of anyone 
who calls themselves a socialist or a 
libertarian. They do need confronting 
and defeating by all means necessary. 
That needs to be said - together with the 
obvious conclusion that imperialism 
has no intention of doing so. It is intent 
on regime change in Syria, which is 
poised to fling wide open the floodgates 
to even more reaction and feed 
Islamist regimes in Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and the ever growing 
reactionary forces in Turkey. 

We need to state loud and clear 
that we are against political-religious 
reaction and the US and Nato 
imperialist agendas at the same time, 
so it can never be that we are soft on 
one to be hard on the other. I am proud 
to hear that there are revolutionary 
socialist and anarchist wings of the 
Kurdish militia already active in Syria 
fighting IS as mortal enemies. I wish 
them every success. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 
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CLIMATE 



Much hype, much hot air 


Don’t hold your breath 

Simon Wells argues that failure is more or less predetermined 


T his week the COP21 (21st 
‘conference of the parties’) 
climate talks are taking place - the 
first was in 1992, when the ‘parties’ (ie, 
governments) met in Rio de Janeiro. 

Negotiators from 195 countries say 
they are aiming to reach some sort of 
agreement to address climate change. 
But there will not even be a minimal 
reduction in carbon emissions. The 
cards of each participant have already 
been laid on the table: in March 
voluntary pledges - known as ‘ intended 
nationally determined contributions’ - 
were submitted. The consensus among 
climate scientists is that these pledges 
are not nearly enough to prevent 
global temperatures exceeding pre¬ 
industrial levels by the 2°C considered 
to represent a threshold. 

There are, of course, divisions 
between leaders of advanced 
capitalist and ‘third world’ states: 
why should poorer countries have to 
bear part of the cost for something 
caused by rich countries? Narendra 
Modi, the Indian prime minister 
(India is the fourth largest carbon 
emitter after China, the US and the 
European Union), has claimed that 
the advanced countries that “powered 
their way to prosperity on fossil fuel” 
must continue to shoulder the greatest 
burden: “Anything else would be 
morally wrong.” 

French president Frangois 
Flollande, on the other hand, says 
that any agreement would have to 
be implemented by every country. 
In 2009, it was agreed that by 2020 
there would be annual financing 


worth $100 billion from developed 
to poorer countries to ‘transition’ 
them to a Tower carbon development 
model’. But whoever commits the 
funds will have a say about the type 
of transition to be implemented. And 
the draft proposals this time around 
suggest that any deal should be 
reviewed every five years. 

To be sure, the right sounds are 
coming out of the mouths of world 
leaders, as their gas-guzzling cars 
drop them off onto the green carpet 
for another photo opportunity. But 
don’t hold your breath. As German 
entrepreneur Ulrich Grillo has said, 
“The world climate conference 
in Paris will decide whether our 
industry remains competitive. 
Ambitious climate policy [must not] 
be a disadvantage for business.” 1 
And the pressure will be on the 
politicians to protect their own 
national industries. For example, the 
Australian government is retreating 
on its opposition to subsidies for 
fossil fuels, due to pressure from 
mining and farming interests. 

This is the latest in what is a series 
of denouements. World leaders are 
committing themselves to nothing 
more than a voluntary action plan. 
True, Flollande has said: “We must 
leave our children more than a world 
without terror. Essentially what is at 
stake from this climate conference 
is peace.” And Barack Obama has 
declared that the “problem” could 
“define the contours of this century 
more dramatically than any other”. 
But US secretary of state John Kerry 


has pointed out that the talks will 
not deliver a binding treaty, just as 
previous attempts failed, because at 
the end of the day any treaty would 
have to be approved by a hostile US 
Senate. 

Any reduction would have to 
include investment in low-emission 
technology. Flistory shows that 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), the 
cause of the ozone hole, were phased 
out by voluntary agreement. And 
now even the pope is urging the 
bureaucrats at COP21 to correct the 
“dysfunctions and distortions” of 
existing development models: “We 
have yet to attain an international 
system of commerce which is 
equitable and completely at the 
service of the battle against poverty 
and exclusion.” Flowever, Nobel 
prize-winner Mario Molina, who 
discovered the impact of CFCs, has 
said that it is “ridiculous” to think that 
the market can curb emissions to the 
extent needed. 

What we can be assured of is 
that COP21 will fail. Governments 
may try to make risky investments 
profitable - green bonds, not 
oil shares; wind farms, not coal 
companies. But the drive of capital to 
constantly expand will mean that oil, 
gas and coal are still set to expand. 
The danger of global warming 
cannot be finally averted as long as 
capitalism continues • 

Notes 

1. http://blogs.ft.com/the-world/ 
liveblogs/2015-11-30. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public meetings and 
other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 6, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Study of 
Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: ‘Introduction’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday December 8, 6.45pm: ‘Spirits of the forest: a workshop on 
African hunter-gather polyphonic singing’. Speaker: Ingrid Lewis. 
Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street 
(off Gordon Square), London WC1 (nearest tube: Euston). Talks are free, 
all welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

People’s Assembly 

Saturday December 5,10am to 5pm: Annual conference, Friends 
Meeting Flouse, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Independent Socialists 

Saturday December 5,12 noon to 5pm: Annual general meeting, 

The Meeting Place, 2 Langley Lane, Vauxhall, London SW8. Theme: 
Corbynism - debating the next steps for independent socialists. 
Organised by Independent Socialist Network: 
www.independentsocialistnetwork.org. 

Zetkin’s life and letters 

Saturday December 5, 2pm: Book launch, Room SU-GR3, University 
of Sheffield students union, Western Bank, Sheffield S10. 

With co-author Ben Lewis. 

Organised by Left Unity Sheffield: http://leftunity.org. 

People’s Assembly 

Saturday December 5,10am to 5pm: Anti-austerity conference. 

Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, London 

Event page: http://www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/people_s_ 

assembly_national_conference_dec_5. 

Organised by the Peoples Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/. 

Save Lewisham Hospital 

Saturday December 5,10.30am to 4pm: Conference. Goldsmiths 
College, Lewisham Way, London SE14. 

Organised by Save Lewisham Hospital: www.savelewishamhospital.com. 

Kill the bill 

Saturday December 5,1.30pm: Public meeting, Pumphreys Cellar 
Bar, 44 Cloth Market, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: www.shopstewards.net. 

Batons and cover-ups 

Tuesday December 8, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Bindmans, 236 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1. The student protests five years on. 

Organised by Defend the Right to Protest: 
www.defendtherighttoprotest.org. 

Open Bethlehem 

Tuesday December 8, 7pm: Screening of Leila Sansour’s documentary, 
Observer Building, 53 Cambridge Road, Hastings, East Sussex. 

Organised by Hastings Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 

www.facebook.com/Hastings-Palestine-Solidarity- 

Campaign-618273321571713. 

Prevent? 

Thursday December 10, 7pm to 9pm: Public meeting to discuss 
the government’s controversial ‘Prevent’ anti-radicalisation strategy. 
London Interfaith Centre, Salusbury Road, London NW6. 

Event page: http://heyevent.uk/event/aurxn6qerglbaa/prevent- 
protecting-our-liberty. 

Organised by an umbrella of organisations. 

No to private playgrounds 

Thursday December 10, 9am: Protest, Battersea Park, London SW11. 
Organised by Playgrounds Uncut: 

www.facebook.com/londonplayandyouthworkcampaign/?fref=nf. 

Labour Briefing 

Saturday December 12,1pm to 5pm: Meeting, Community Centre, 

62 Marchmont Street, London WC1. Speakers include Liz Davies. 
Organised by Labour Briefing: https://labourbriefingl.wordpress.com. 

Scroogenomics 

Saturday December 19, 6pm - 11pm: Seasonal night out, comedy, 
against austerity. 

Book tickets: https://www.philosophyfootball.com/scroogeonomics.html. 
Organised by the People’s Assembly in association with Philosophy Football, 
supported by the RMT and FBU: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday February 20, 10.30am to 5pm: General meeting, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC 1. Speakers include John 
McDonnell MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). 

Organised by the LRC: www. 1-r-c.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SYRIA 



Corbyn: leader of peace party; Benn: leader of war party 

Deselect the Labour warmongers 

Labour is now divided into two parties. One is led by Jeremy Corbyn, the other by Hilary Benn, argues 

Yassamine Mather 


O n December 2 the House of 
Commons voted by 397 to 223 in 
favour of UK air strikes in Syria. 
Under the leadership of Hilary Benn, 
shadow foreign secretary, there were 
66 Labour MPs who took advantage of 
the free vote offered by Jeremy Corbyn 
and openly sided with the ill-considered 
imperialist operations in Syria - even 10 
Conservatives rebelled, such were their 
worries. After his closing speech Benn 
was cheered and congratulated not only 
by the 67 pro-war Labour MPs, but by 
front-bench Tories, members of the 
Democratic Unionist Party and Liberal 
Democrats. He is the leader of their 
Labour Party. 

On November 26 prime minister 
David Cameron had set out his 
arguments in a 36-page document, 
which was long on rhetoric, but 
short on facts: indeed it was full of 
unfounded statements. Given Corbyn’s 
declared opposition to the bombing of 
Syria, the opportunity was immediately 
seized upon to attack the newly elected 
Labour leader - and not only by 
rightwing Blairites. 

Ahead of the shadow cabinet 
meeting on Monday November 
30, supporters of the Labour leader 
announced that 75% of party members 
polled over the weekend had opposed 
any bombing. Inevitably the results of 
the consultation - a good tactic - was 
questioned by the Labour right. One MP 
called it a “rather vague consultation” 
and another complained that he knew 
of “a constituent” who had not been 
consulted. 

Faced with a rebellion from within 
the shadow cabinet and a good slice 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
Corbyn - who would have preferred 
a united position both in the shadow 
cabinet and for the party as a whole - 
reluctantly conceded a free vote. The 
media were always going to seize on 
this as a sign of weakness, a U-tum. 
Given the overwhelming evidence 
against military intervention in Syria 
- not just by those who are opposed 
to war, but even amongst military 
experts, foreign office officials, etc - it 
is disappointing that Corbyn caved in to 
pressure in this way. 

It was understandable in one sense. 


Faced with the threat of a string of 
shadow cabinet resignations, his 
options were limited. However, the 
choice of shadow cabinet members 
was his and he bears full responsibility 
for appointing Benn, as well as the 
pro-Trident, pro-intervention shadow 
minister of defence, Maria Eagle. 
Instead of fearing their resignation, he 
should have simply told them to go. 
After all, 60% of Labour members 
and affiliated supporters had voted for 
Corbyn for leader, not least because of 
his opposition to the Iraq war, amongst 
other progressive positions. A cringe¬ 
worthy moment came when shadow 
chancellor John McDonnell justified a 
free vote on BBC Radio Four: 


There are some issues, like going 
to war, that should be above party 
politics, and I think we are moving 
to a situation where, hopefully, in all 
parties, on issues like this a moral 
conscience should be above the 
whip as well. On certain issues, the 
ones really above party politics, we 
have got to have mature politics in 
our democracy now. This is a matter 
of conscience. You are sending 
people out possibly to die. There 
shouldn’t be any party discipline on 
matters like this. You should follow 
your own judgement on what you 
think is best for the constituency and 
the country. 

So the problem with Tony Blair was 
not that he helped launch the Iraq 
war, but that he used the whip to force 
Labour MPs to support him rather than 
allowing them a free vote! 

The mostabsurdpart ofMcDonnell’s 
disastrous contribution was surely the 
claim that war is “above party politics”. 
What nonsense: war is the continuation 
of politics by other means. Surely we 
will remember for many years to come 
McDonnell’s stupid comments. 

We had expected the new Labour 
leadership to cave in on economic 
issues. After all, their Keynesian 
tinkering could never work and the left 
should not be in the business of trying 
to save capitalism despite its structural 
crises. But what we did not expect was 


a situation where Labour MPs under a 
Corbyn leadership would not only join 
with the Tories in voting for military 
intervention in the Middle East, but 
would virtually be given the go-ahead 
to do so by the new leadership. 

As soon as Labour announced a free 
vote, there was no doubt in Cameron’s 
mind that he would get the approval 
he needed for air strikes. But where 
does this leave Labour? Well, I regret 
to say it, but to the right of the Scottish 
National Party, at least on this issue. The 
SNP can claim the moral high ground: 
although amongst the nationalists, with 
their petty bourgeois mindset, there are 
undoubtedly those who favour military 
intervention, its MPs were not given a 
free vote. And Corbyn and McDonnell 
should remember that Labour lost 
support to the Liberal Democrats when 
they (however half-heartedly) opposed 
the war in Iraq in 2003. 

The events of this week must have 
been a major disappointment for 
the thousands of new Labour Party 
members. Many may forgive Corbyn 
for allowing a free vote, but I hope they 
do not forget McDonnell’s ludicrous 
contribution. Unfortunately his Radio 
Four comment was one amongst a 
number of similar statements. He had 
earlier told the BBC’s Newsnight that it 
was a “cock-up” to pose with a leftwing 
leaflet calling for the disbanding of 
MI5 - an idea that was “bonkers”. His 
spokesperson reassured the press: “He 
doesn’t support such views, and only 
this week John offered his support to 
the government to further fund the 
security services and police.” Then 
there were those cringing comments 
about the IRA. 

We all knew that Jeremy Corbyn’s 
election would unleash a civil war 
within Labour, but some of us did not 
expect such appalling retreats. Given 
the non-stop attacks from the rightwing 
media, the Labour leaders were always 
going to be under pressure. However, 
McDonnell should realise that, the 
more he retreats, the more they will 
push - and he will end up losing 
everyone’s respect. In fact the best 
way to counter the rightwing press is 
to stick to your principles: once you 
start apologising for them, you lose the 


respect of your own supporters. While 
tactical compromises can be excused, 
stupid comments cannot. 

Corbyn’s leadership of the Labour 
Party is clearly facing major challenges, 
but in the attempt to win control of the 
party he must resist the temptation to 
act in a way that can only bring further 
humiliation. For the last few months the 
left has been discussing how to defend 
Corbyn against the Labour right. But 
it would help if his shadow chancellor 
stopped playing into the right’s hands. 

Falling for a lie 

The Westminster debate had started 
well for the opponents of military 
intervention, mainly thanks to an 
own goal by David Cameron. On 
December 1 he had said that voting 
against strikes undermined the UK’s 
solidarity with allies and he went on 
to call the opponents of military action 
- one assumes, including Jeremy 
Corbyn - “terrorist sympathisers”. 
By lunchtime the phrase “terrorist 
sympathiser” went viral, as thousands 
of opponents of the bombing used 
the Twitter tag ironically, identifying 
themselves as opponents of military 
action. Alex Salmond demanded an 
apology from Cameron and Corbyn 
presented a concise argument against 
intervention. 

During the day a number of pro-war, 
‘moderate’ Labour MPs complained 
that they faced abuse and deselection 
if they voted for air strikes in Syria. 
What nonsense: lives are at stake, yet 
these pro-war MPs are complaining 
about receiving hostile emails. 

So what does Cameron’s 
“comprehensive” Syrian document in 
support of war tell us? 

Military action against Isil will 
also relieve the pressure on the 
moderate opposition, whose 
survival is crucial for a successful 
transition to a more inclusive 
Syrian government. Syria has not 
been, and should not be, reduced 
to a choice between Assad or Isil. 
Although the situation on the 
ground is complex, our assessment 
is that there are about 70,000 Syrian 
opposition fighters on the ground 


who do not belong to extremist 
groups. 

Many have compared this assertion to 
Tony Blair’s and Alastair Campbell’s 
‘45 minutes’ lie justifying the invasion 
of Iraq. Tony Blair had claimed in the 
‘dodgy dossier’ that Saddam Hussein 
possessed long-range missiles capable 
of delivering chemical weapons in 45 
minutes so as to convince MPs to vote 
for war. That assertion was clearly 
a figment of the imagination of the 
august ‘intelligence’ group that came 
up with it. 

So who are these “moderate” 
Syrians trained to take over from Assad 
once Islamic State is defeated? In 
September 2015, general Lloyd Austin 
of the US central command told the 
armed services committee of the US 
Senate that a $500 million effort to train 
‘moderate’ Syrian forces against IS had 
only resulted in “a handful of fighters 
actively battling the jihadi army: we’re 
talking four or five.” 1 

The Pentagon plan was to train 
5,000 anti-IS Syrian forces opposed 
to Assad and the project started in late 
2014. However, the Pentagon’s policy 
chief, Christine Wormuth, had to admit: 
“The programme was much smaller 
than we hoped” - although the 100-120 
fighters in the pipeline were “getting 
terrific training”. 2 

In summary there is a big gap 
between “four or five” Free Syrian 
Army members fighting IS (plus 100- 
120 set to join them) and Cameron’s 
“70,000” troops. In fact Middle 
Eastern news agencies, even those 
sympathetic to the Conservative 
Party, admit the FSA has been 
“decimated by desertion”. 3 According 
to A l Jazeera, 

The FSA, once viewed by the 
international community as a viable 
alternative to the rule of the Syrian 
president, Bashar al-Assad, has seen 
its power wane dramatically this 
year amid widespread desertions. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in Aleppo, Syria’s largest city, where 
many FSA soldiers are leaving the 
group, citing inadequate pay, family 
obligations and poor conditions. 4 
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In fact, in October this year the 
Financial Times was claiming that the 
US had come up with a scheme to create 
a Syrian rebel force: “The change of 
tack underscores the difficulty the US 
is facing in combating Isis”. 5 According 
to Robert Fisk, a veteran Middle East 
reporter who is no fan of the Syrian 
regime and someone who travelled 
this autumn to the front line of the civil 
war in Syria, “the Free Syrian Army is 
a complete myth and I don’t believe it 
really exists”. 6 The Daily Mail called 
it “a phantom army”, so the question 
remains, where can we find Cameron’s 
70,000 “moderate” troops? Either they 
do not exist or is he referring to al 
Nusra (an offshoot of al Qa’eda), paid, 
armed and financed by Saudi Arabia 
and Turkey. 

Peter Ford, former UK ambassador 
to Syria, talking about Cameron’s case 
for air strikes in Syria, as presented in 
parliament, states: 

His case was very unconvincing. 
He put forward what I would call 
a deceitful strategy. For example, 
he said that the Syrian opposition 
forces could put 70,000 men in 
the field against IS and he gave 
the impression that most of these 
were under the command of the 
so-called Free Syrian Army. This 
is straightforward deceit. To go 
into this situation eyes wide shut is 
ridiculous and criminally negligent. 
Cameron said that we shouldn’t 
subcontract our security. I say we 
shouldn’t make ourselves hostage to 
the actions of others. 

The question of “moderate” opposition 
to Assad is important, as it deals with the 
strategy of western governments in the 
region. According to Joshua Landis, the 
director of the Centre for Middle East 
Studies at the University of Oklahoma, 
“the difficulty is that the three powers 
in Syria capable of winning the war are 
IS, a Jabhat al-Nusra-led alliance or Mr 
Assad, but the US doesn’t want any 
of these to win”. He has documented 
US attempts at creating a “moderate” 
armed opposition and argues that these 
endeavours have failed abysmally, as 
they have allowed extremist jihadists 
to capture modem American weapons. 7 

Perspectives 

On military action, Cameron ruled out 
troops on the ground, stating: “I believe 
that the UK should now join coalition 
air strikes against Isil in Syria.” But 
a number of military experts have 
questioned the effectiveness of such 
intervention. According to the Daily 
Telegraph, 

Military sources suggested 
between two and six extra jets are 
being lined up to join the eight- 
strong force already carrying out 
strikes in Iraq. But air vice-marshal 
Sir John Walker, the former chief 
of defence intelligence, said 24 
aircraft would be needed if Britain 
was to have an impact. “Can we 
sustain an effective bombing 
campaign against IS in Syria with 
the numbers of Tornados currently 
available? I would say no, we can’t, 
and a lot of RAF people I speak to 
feel the same.” 8 

According to general Sir Richard 
Shirreff, former Nato deputy supreme 
allied commander, UK air strikes on 
Syria will not defeat IS and could be 
the first step towards Britain being 
involved in a “bloody” and protracted 
war. According to the general, a large 
number of western forces would 
eventually be needed to fight alongside 
local groups in order to recapture 
Raqqa, the capital of IS’s caliphate: 

It’s not something you are going 
to achieve with 70,000 so-called 
Syria moderates ... To take a city of 
350,000 is going to need a massive 
force. Any fighting in cities soaks 


up troops in a massive way. It’s 
heavily attritional, it’s bloody and 
it’s a grim business. 9 

Air raids will inevitably endanger 
civilian lives. According to Al Jazeera 
- hardly a supporter of Assad - there 
was no truth to the claims of the 
French defence ministry that 30 air 
strikes destroyed an IS training camp 
and munitions dump in Raqqa, the 
IS stronghold. French air strikes had 
targeted abandoned IS bases in the 
suburbs of the city, where there are 
neither civilians nor IS fighters. 

It has been two insane nights. 
Abandoned Isil posts were targeted 
at the entrance of the city, along 
with Isil checkpoints and several 
other points. Electricity and water 
have been cut off, as supply lines 
were hit too. 

The US, Russia and France 
are all bombing Syria. How many 
more countries want to bomb us? 
Raqqa is devastated. Raqqa has 
endured the unbearable and we live 
in fear under Isil’s dictatorship. A 
lot of people fled the city. In fact, 
most refugees heading to Europe 
are from Raqqa. 10 

According to the UK-based Syrian 
Observatory for Human Rights, the 
civilian death toll from October 1, 
when Russia began launching air 
strikes, until November 20 stood at 
403 civilians, including 97 children. 11 
“US raids, claimed to be amongst the 
most precise ever, face allegations 
that civilians have been killed in 71 
separate air raids”. 12 

Role of Turkey 

Currently a number of major and 
minor powers claim to be involved 
in military efforts to fight IS: the US, 
Russia, France (with German support), 
Iran, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, 
Egypt - to name a few. No wonder the 
jihadist group can grossly exaggerate 
its own power. If all these countries 
are really fighting IS, surely the group 
should have been defeated long ago. 

The truth is, all this talk of war 
against ‘evil terrorists’ cannot be 
taken seriously, when the US, UK 
and France fail to question their allies’ 
involvement in financial transactions 
with IS. Turkey allows arms, money 
and volunteers to get through to its 
Syria bases, for example. The same 
governments turn a blind eye to Saudi 
financial support for IS too. 

In the last two weeks we have 
seen high-profile examples of Turkish 
involvement with Islamic State. 
On November 26, as Cameron was 
explaining his strategy to join the 
grand coalition against IS, which, 
according to the British prime 
minister, includes Saudi Arabia and 
Turkey, the editor-in-chief of the 
Cumhuriyet newspaper, Can Diindar, 
and the paper’s Ankara representative, 
Erdem Gul, were detained after being 
summoned to an Istanbul court to 
testify on the newspaper’s coverage 
of official Turkish trucks transporting 
weapons to Syria. 

In May 2015, the journalists had 
published footage allegedly showing 
the MIT, the Turkish state intelligence 
agency, sending weapons into Syria. 
Everyone knows that Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan’s government in Turkey - a 
Nato ally - openly supports the Syrian 
al Qa’eda, Jabhat al-Nusra, along with 
a number of other Islamic groups 
that share its conservative Islamist 
ideology. The evidence gathered by 
the Institute for the Study of Human 
Rights at Columbia University gives 
a long list of examples of Turkish 
support for IS too: 

• An IS commander told the 
Washington Post on August 12 
2014: “Most of the fighters who 
joined us in the beginning of the 
war came via Turkey, and so did 
our equipment and supplies.” 


• Kemal Kiliqdaroglu, head of the 
Republican People’s Party (CHP), 
produced a statement from the 
Adana office of the prosecutor on 
October 14 2014 maintaining that 
Turkey supplied weapons to terror 
groups. He also produced interview 
transcripts from truck drivers who 
delivered weapons to various 
groups. According to Kiliqdaroglu, 
the Turkish government claims the 
trucks were for humanitarian aid 
to the Turkmen, but the Turkmen 
said no humanitarian aid was 
delivered. 13 

There is a lot more in the report, but 
just one more example will suffice: 

According to Radikal on June 13 
2014, interior minister Muammar 
Guler signed a directive: 
“According to our regional gains, 
we will help al-Nusra militants 
against the branch of the PKK 
terrorist organisation, the PYD, 
within our borders ... Hatay is a 
strategic location for the mujahedin 
crossing from within our borders 
to Syria. Logistical support for 
Islamist groups will be increased, 
and their training, hospital care and 
safe passage will mostly take place 
in Hatay ... MIT and the religious 
affairs directorate will coordinate 
the placement of fighters in public 
accommodations.” 14 

The French general, Dominique 
Trinquand, is quoted as saying: 
“Turkey is either not fighting Isil at 
all or very little, and does not interfere 
with different types of smuggling that 
takes place on its border, be it oil, 
phosphate, cotton or people.” In the 
last few days social media have been 
full of photos of Bilal Erdogan, son 
of the Turkish president, allegedly 
standing next to leading IS figures. 

F William Engdahl, writing in 
New Eastern Outlook, says: “More 
and more details are coming to light 
revealing that Islamic State ... is 
being fed and kept alive by Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan ... and by his Turkish 
intelligence service.” One of the main 
sources of IS’s finance comes from 
Iraqi oil from Mosul and, according to 
these reports, it is Erdogan’s son who 
is the owner of a number of maritime 
companies that facilitate the sales of IS 
crude oil, helping it to be smuggled to 
Japan and other Asian destinations. 

The evidence is overwhelming, so 
why are there no sanctions against 
Turkey, a member of Nato? Before 
embarking on another useless bombing 
exercise, surely it would make sense to 
look at isolating this ‘deadly terrorist 
group’, stopping its oil exports and 
cutting off its financial dealings? 
The reality is that the west is more 
concerned about recovering from the 
strategic losses resulting from the Iraq 
war, while putting a hold on Iran as a 
regional power (an expansionism that 
is now openly aided by Russia). 

Iran and Russia 

Concern has been expressed in the 
west that Russian air strikes - targeting 
western Syria, far from IS strongholds - 
were aimed at strengthening the Assad 
regime’s fragile grip on power. In fact 
the Syrian dictator, who believes “US- 
led coalition bombing in Syria helped 
Islamic State to expand and recruit 
fighters”, 15 is a great supporter of 
Russian military involvement! 

It is true that the US invasion and 
occupation of Iraq, and the subsequent 
incompetence, corruption and 
sectarian policies of successive Shia 
occupation governments in Baghdad, 
have compounded the situation in 
the region. But Iran and its allies, 
including Russia, are not blameless. 

Last week, Vladimir Putin visited 
Tehran and met the country’s supreme 
leader, ayatollah Ali Khamenei. Pro¬ 
regime newspapers in Tehran, along 
with some in Damascus and Beirut, 
were unanimous in praising the 


“historic occasion”. The Tehran Etemad 
paper ran with the headline, “The tsar 
of the east in the heart of Tehran”, over 
a picture of the Russian leader. 

Khamenei and Putin are adamant 
that Assad should remain in power. 
Putin said: “No-one can or should 
force any fonn of government upon 
the Syrian people from the outside, 
or decide who should rule them.” 
For his part, Khamenei defended 
Assad directly: “The Syrian president 
has gained the majority vote of the 
Syrian people with different political, 
religious and tribal views, and the US 
doesn’t have the right to ignore this 
vote and election.” 16 

Iran bears some responsibility 
for the current situation in Syria. Its 
regional expansionist policy, and 
attempts to prop up or impose pro- 
Iranian states throughout the region, 
is no better than that of Saudi Arabia. 
Iranian officials have welcomed 
Russia’s military intervention in 
Syria, and its Shia allies in the Iraqi 
government have announced they 
would welcome a Russian bombing 
campaign in Iraq too. 

This week there was another gem 
from the Iranian supreme leader, by 
the way. In a letter to youth in western 
countries it was claimed that he is 
“moved by the bitter events brought 
about by blind terrorism in France”. 
This is the man who was president of 
Iran when the then supreme leader, 
ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, was 
sending nine-year-olds into battle 
against the Iraqi military carrying 
plastic keys that would open the gates 
of heaven when they were killed. It 
is estimated that a million Iranians 
died in that bloody war in the 1980s. 
The Iranian people have a collective 
memory of the terror Khomeini 
imposed on his own country. Many 
thousands were butchered for the 
‘crime’ of defending basic democrats 
rights. 

For all the rhetoric of Iran, 
Russian, Syria and Iraq, there can be 
no long-term political solution in the 
region without the masses asserting 
themselves. Neither of the two ‘grand 
coalitions’ against IS (the western one 
and the Russian/Iranian one) have 
any intention of addressing the real 
concerns of tens of millions in Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon who do not want 


D espite a valiant effort in the 
last five days of the month, we 
fell quite a bit short of our £1,750 
fighting fund target for November. 

It was always going to be a 
big ask to get the extra £600 we 
needed since last week’s paper 
came out, but by any standards the 
£430 that came in was excellent. 
That sum included four cheques - 
a fantastic £75 from RG and two 
£50 donations from KC and TS - 
plus a £30 bank transfer from CN. 

Amongst the £210 in standing 
orders was £100 from PM and 
£75 from JT and, finally, TT came 
up with his usual two separate 
PayPal donations - one for £10, 
the other for £5. So we ended the 
month with £1,508 - that’s £242 
short of what we needed. 

Let’s hope that we can make 
up that shortfall - and more! - in 
the final fighting fund of the year. 
And I have to say we’ve got off 
to a good start, thanks mainly to 
a nice, healthy batch of standing 
orders. Among them were four 
separate £30 contributions - from 
EW, ST, TB and SW - not to 
mention a £40 donation from MS. 
And thanks too to TM for his £12 
- a new standing order in his case. 


to live under Sunni or Shia Islamic 
rule - those who oppose IS, yet have 
no desire to be ruled by a reformed 
version of the current Syrian regime 
led by Alawites, with or without 
Bashar Assad. In this respect Iran’s 
Islamic republic and Russia are part 
of the problem rather than part of the 
solution. 

So, just as we oppose western 
intervention, let us be very clear: 
Russian and Iranian military 
involvement in Syria has made a bad 
situation much worse. 

However, one of the main tasks for 
the left in Britain right now is to make 
its defence of Jeremy Corbyn concrete 
in one particular way. Campaign - in 
Momentum and within the Labour 
Party - to deselect the 66 wannongers 
who have sided so despicably with 
David Cameron’s Tories. They clearly 
have little in common with the values 
of the mass of Labour members • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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The fiver from NW via PayPal 
completes the tally - £281 raised 
in two days! 

But I have to remind readers 
that this figure is distorted by the 
fact that those first two days of 
the month are the most intensive, 
when it comes to standing 
orders. How about a few more 
of you joining in, but choosing 
the middle or end of the month 
instead?! 

And, of course, if you fancy 
making a one-off donation, 
there’s always the PayPal facility 
on our website or - better still (we 
don’t pay any commission) - a 
bank transfer from your online 
account to sort code 30-99-64 
account number 00744310. We 
had 3,523 online readers last 
week, so it’s a pity that so few of 
them did neither of the above. 

But now let’s see a storming 
finish to 2015. Help us smash 
through £2,000 to make up for 
November’s disappointment. • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Storming finish 
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Comintern: somewhat ramshackle 

Navigating unchartered waters 

Ian Birchall examines the deliberations of Comintern’s Third Congress in the aftermath of the 1921 
March action 


M any on the Marxist left invoke 
the ‘first four congresses’ of 
the Communist International, 
but until recently it had been difficult 
to know exactly what those congresses 
consisted of. However, John Riddell 
has now published the complete 
proceedings of the Third Congress of 
the Third International to add to his 
previous volumes on the First, Second 
and Fourth Congresses. 1 

These proceedings should not 
be regarded as scripture or some 
kind of recipe book for action, but 
are important to study as part of the 
record of the years following the 1917 
Russian Revolution, which were a high 
point of working class struggle and 
organisation. The first four congresses 
of the Communist International - those 
attended by Lenin (and from which 
Stalin was notably absent) - remain a 
point of reference for many on the left. 
And yet it is only now that we are able 
to get a full picture of what occurred. 

Delegates who gathered for the 
Third Congress in Moscow from June 
22 to July 12 1921 were aware of the 
historical stakes. There were references 
to the possibility of another global 
conflagration following World War 
I - ‘Socialism or barbarism’ seemed 
a reality. As the congress theses put 
it, the “imperialist bourgeoisie” was 
“preparing a new war, which will 
threaten to destroy human civilisation 
once and for all”. 2 That delegates can 
scarcely have envisaged the holocaust 
and Hiroshima does not detract from 
their sense that history was on a knife- 
edge, and that failure could have 
catastrophic consequences. 

1921 context 

1920 had been a good year for the 
International. The Second Congress 
had been a success, drawing in 
increasing support for the besieged 
Russian state from a range of sections 
of the international labour movement. 
The congress was followed later in 
the year by the establishment of mass 
communist parties in Germany and 
France, but at the beginning of 1921 
things started to turn sour. Economic 


difficulties in Russia led first to the 
Kronstadt revolt, then to the New 
Economic Policy. 

In March the German Communist 
Party (KPD) launched the fateful 
‘March action’. Responding to a 
provocation in central Germany, the 
party launched a general strike without 
support outside its own ranks, leading 
to savage state repression. The KPD 
lost over a half of its membership 
and its ultra-left conduct meant that 
relations with the left of the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany 
(SPD) were damaged irreparably, 
contributing to the failure of revolution 
in 1923. 

Things were complicated by the 
behaviour of Paul Levi. Levi, a former 
party leader, had opposed the March 
action, largely on the basis of a correct 
analysis, but he had then broken party 
discipline by making his criticisms 
public at a time of severe repression, 
describing the action as a “Bakuninist 
putsch”. As result he was expelled 
from the KPD. Naturally there were 
strong feelings on both sides and many 
accounts suggest he was arrogant and 
aloof. There is, of course, no rule that 
revolutionaries have to be likeable - 
many are not - but Levi was clearly 
not a popular, and hence not an 
effective, leader. Though absent from 
the congress, where his expulsion 
was confirmed, Levi was constantly 
referred to. 

Levi’s position reflects one of the 
options available for revolutionaries 
in this period. By 1922 he was arguing 
that the post-war revolutionary wave 
was over, and that there was nothing 
revolutionaries could do until a new 
wave arose. He rejoined the SPD and 
devoted himself to the question of 
civil liberties. Though this position 
was not put explicitly at the Third 
Congress, it clearly represented one of 
the alternatives before the movement. 
While history seems to have vindicated 
his position, he can be legitimately 
accused of fatalism. Things did not 
have to turn out the way they did, 
and a reasonable person, looking at 
the world in mid-1921, would have 


had good grounds for supposing that 
revolutionary opportunities were not 
yet exhausted. 

If Levi’s position represented the 
right of the political spectrum, the 
left took the fonn of support for what 
came to be described as the ‘theory of 
the offensive’. Its adherents basically 
argued that, in order to reverse the 
decline in working class militancy, the 
communist parties needed to go onto 
the attack. There was sympathy for this 
position among some of the executive 
committee of the International, notably 
Bela Kun, the Hungarian communist 
leader, but also to some extent Karl 
Radek and Grigory Zinoviev. As Clara 
Zetkin summed it up, the March action, 
the most significant application of the 
theory of the offensive, had shown 
that the German party leadership 
“thought that they could force the 
situation by a decision, cooked up in 
the test-tube by the party’s bodies, 
a decision that would bring about 
an immediate reorientation of the 
party masses, which had not been 
prepared inwardly, intellectually and 
politically”. 3 In a difficult situation, 
in which possibilities seemed to be 
receding, revolutionaries will clearly 
had a role to play. But the danger 
was that the parties would substitute 
themselves for the absent working 
class consciousness. 

The strategy of the Cl leadership 
- by which I mean Lenin and those 
close to him, notably Trotsky - was 
to try to steer an intermediate path, 
rejecting both defeatism and passivity, 
on the one hand, and voluntarist 
adventurism, on the other. It was also 
vital to avoid splits and to hold the 
movement together, especially in face 
of the massive defections from the 
German party. The basis for this was 
a careful and sober analysis of the 
objective circumstances, within which 
action had to be taken. 

Tactics and 
strategy 

The congress opened with Trotsky’s 
analysis of the conjuncture - a three- 


hour speech which he gave in German. 
He then immediately followed this 
with his own translations into French 
and Russian, speaking for a total of 
nine hours non-stop! 

His report has long been available, 
but gains relevance when it is placed 
in the context of the congress. 
Trotsky’s analysis insisted on the 
growing importance of the USA: 
“The economic centre of gravity 
is no longer in Europe, but in the 
United States. Europe has decayed, 
and by and large it is decaying more 
and more.” 4 Here he identified a 
process which would only be fully 
apparent after World War II - the huge 
European colonial empires remained 
largely intact until 1945. But, while 
he insisted that capitalism was in, 
and would remain in, deep crisis, he 
refused to pronounce on the time scale 
- “we cannot argue about the tempo of 
events, after history has betrayed us so 
infamously in this matter”. 5 

And his conclusion was clearly 
directed against the more optimistic 
and voluntarist of the delegates: 

The struggle will perhaps be 
prolonged and perhaps will not 
stride forward as feverishly as 
one might wish; the struggle will 
be difficult, demanding many 
sacrifices. Accumulated experience 
has made us more astute. We 
will be able to manoeuvre in and 
through this struggle. 6 

His general perspective, cautiously 
phrased as it was, was proven correct. 
Capitalism survived, but at a terrible 
price, with years of depression and the 
rise of fascism 

Following this, five heated sessions 
(crammed into three days) on “tactics 
and strategy” were at the very heart 
of the congress. These centred on the 
March action and the theory of the 
offensive. 

The debate was lively and often 
bitter. The KPD delegation had 
representatives of both sides, and 
sharply varying assessments of the 
events were presented. Some speakers 


claimed that the KPD had not suffered 
any substantial losses - a claim which 
does not fit the facts. Heinrich Malzahn 
of the KPD, who was sympathetic 
to Levi’s position, responded to 
Zinoviev’s claim that half a million 
workers had participated in the March 
action with a careful analysis that 
claimed that 200,000-220,000 workers 
took part in the strike. 

Divisions were apparent even 
among the Russian leadership. For his 
part, Trotsky was scathing about the 
philosophy of the offensive: 

This celebrated philosophy of the 
offensive, which is completely 
non-Marxist, has arisen from the 
following curious outlook: ‘A wall 
of passivity is gradually rising, 
which is ruining the movement. So 
let us advance, and break through 
this wall! ’ 

.... We are obliged to say 
frankly to the German working class 
that we regard this philosophy of the 
offensive as the greatest of dangers, 
and that to apply it in practice is the 
greatest of political crimes. 

Radek, on the other hand, while 
rejecting the theory of the offensive, 
came out in defence of the March 
action. He claimed that the German 
Communist Party 

has shown the masses through 
its March action - however many 
errors it may have made - what a lie 
it is to say that, as the Communist 
International’s section in Germany, 
it is unwilling to struggle. It has 
shown its will to struggle, thereby 
making it possible for the broadest 
masses of impatient proletarians, 
above all the unemployed, to join 
its ranks. 

Another German delegate, Ernst 
Friesland, insisted that the March 
action had not harmed the party: 
“We did not lose any influence 
with the Gennan working masses; 
on the contrary, our influence is 
growing from day to day, despite the 
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errors.” His claims did not stand up 
to an examination of the facts. The 
Communist Party lost at least half, and 
perhaps two thirds, of its membership. 

Worth mentioning is the presence 
at the Congress of the KAPD 
(Workers’ Communist Party of 
Germany), a grouping of ultra-lefts 
who had been expelled from the KPD 
at Levi’s instigation. They served 
the function of clarifying the debate 
by arguing against some of the most 
basic principles of the International. 
There was no point winning 
unanimous votes if the arguments 
were not carried, and the arguments 
could not be had properly without 
the presence of an opposition. The 
KAPD declared that a united front 
approach was opportunist, and 
even called for “clearing the old 
counterrevolutionary trade unions out 
of the way”. 

The most lucid critic of the March 
action was Clara Zetkin, who was 
given additional speaking time and 
also spoke for an hour and a quarter 
in defence of Levi. She adopted all the 
main points made by Levi, but at the 
same time stayed within the discipline 
of the movement. 

Zetkin deserves to be remembered 
and studied as one of the major figures 
of the Comintern, and not seen purely 
in terms of her work on the women 
question. 7 She had written to Levi 
urging him to seek reconciliation: 

I implore you, in the interests of our 
cause, not to slam the door of the 
party violently and unwisely. You 
should keep a low profile for now, 
at least until I return with more 
precise information. I know this is 
a difficult sacrifice, but you must 
do this for the cause. After having 
jumped so bravely into the abyss, 
because you wanted to save the 
party, you must also now summon 
up the self-control to wait for a time 
and be silent. 8 

The tireless Zetkin also introduced 
the debate on women. While stressing 
the importance of mobilising male 
and female members of the working 
class, she was against separate 
women-only organisations. She 
called for the establishment of 
women’s committees - so called 
“because they carry our work among 
women, but not because we consider 
it important that they consist only 
of women. On the contrary. We 
welcome it when the women’s 
committees include men.” 9 

In particular Zetkin made a 
forthright and very relevant defence 
of open debate in the movement. She 
summed up beautifully the position 
that revolutionaries must not stifle 
criticism for fear of aiding their 
enemies: “For, if we take as a criterion 
the way our opponents utilise the 
written or oral statements that we make 
as communists, we must never write a 
line or open our mouths, because our 
opponents will twist everything and 
suck honey from every blossom”. 10 
It is a sentiment that retains its full 
validity today. 

Compromise 

Some historians (for example Tony 
Cliff and Pierre Broue) have claimed 
that the congress’s treatment of the 
March action was a “cover-up” and 
that there was a need for a sharper 
criticism of it. 

In view of the full account of the 
debate, it is hard to maintain that claim 
- the March Action and the theory of 
the offensive were both subjected to 
merciless criticism. But there was 
a compromise. The theses adopted 
unanimously rejected the theory of 
the offensive, but recognised certain 
positive aspects to the March Action. 
This was necessary in order to hold 
the movement together. A sharper 
condemnation of the March Action 
could have caused further splits in 
the KPD. 


As Lenin explained, 

It is, of course, no secret that our 
theses are a compromise. And why 
not? Among communists, who 
are already holding their Third 
Congress and have worked out 
definite fundamental principles, 
compromises under certain 
circumstances are absolutely 
necessary. 11 

The congress commission on tactics 
and strategy described the March 
Action as a “step forward” because 
“(1) thousands of workers struggled 
courageously; and (2) the party placed 
itself at the head of the struggle”. 
Clearly this was untrue, and it set a 
dangerous precedent. On the other 
hand, to have designated the March 
Action as a defeat would only have 
reinforced the demoralisation in 
Germany. And a split, either in the 
German party or in the International, 
would have been a serious blow to the 
movement. 

What was important was to make 
sure that nobody, in Germany or 
elsewhere, saw the March Action 
as a model to be imitated. Hence 
the importance of condemning the 
theoretical justifications for it, and a 
clear explanation of the need to avoid 
such adventurist tactics. A document 
from the executive insisted that “when 
the vanguard of the proletarian army is 
forced into battle in isolation, it must 
avoid an armed confrontation with the 
enemy. For only the masses can enable 
the masses to triumph.” 12 

Riddell’s assessment of the 
compromise is: 

While leaving some issues 
undiscussed or postponed for later 
clarification, it served a necessary 
goal - too often neglected in the 
socialist movement - of preserving 
the unity of revolutionary forces 
that was indispensable for further 
steps forward and providing a 
principled and broadly agreed basis 
for their further united action and 
discussion. 

Riddell quotes in his appendix extracts 
from a text available on the Marxist 
Internet Archive and which repays 
close study: Zetkin’s Reminiscences 
of Lenin, 11 in which she recounts 
discussions during the period of the 
congress, in particular Lenin’s attempt 
to find a means of drawing Levi back 
into the movement (precisely because 
his talents were needed) - attempts 
which failed because of Levi’s own 
arrogance. 14 Lenin’s formulae on 
the basis for the compromise and on 
Levi’s defects as a leader are well 
worth noting. These recollections 
deserve careful study: they show 
Lenin at his best, revealing his 
sensitivity to the complex dynamics of 
a real movement. 

In this connection Riddell has dug 
out a fascinating anecdote. In the 
debates about the March Action there 
were sharp clashes between Zetkin 
and another member of the Gennan 
delegation, Fritz Heckert. But a few 
days later it was Zetkin’s birthday, and 
the job of presenting a large bouquet 
of roses to the veteran fighter was 
given to none other than Heckert. The 
person behind this was Lenin himself. 

Lenin and Trotsky 

Many retrospective critics point to 
the defects of the International’s 
leadership - including its president, 
Zinoviev - and to the poor quality of its 
emissaries. But this was just an aspect 
of a deep-lying problem of the Russian 
Revolution and the Comintern - the 
shortage of personnel. 

The collapse of the Second 
International in 1914 had deprived the 
movement of most of its cadre - the 
Cl was forced to rebuild with more 
inexperienced comrades. And many of 
the best militants in the Russian party 
had perished in the civil war. As a 


result a number of leaders were not up 
to the job - Bela Kun had screwed up 
the Hungarian revolution and he could 
not go home because of rightwing 
repression, so he was given a job on the 
Cl executive. (Riddell has discovered 
a particularly nasty letter from Kun 
to Lenin, in which he accuses Zetkin 
of suffering from “senile dementia”; 
he suggests that, since she is too old 
to contribute to the movement, she 
should commit suicide.) But any 
attempt to sharpen the critique of the 
ECCI’s role would have meant finding 
new personnel - and those personnel 
did not exist. 

It is easy in retrospect to see Lenin 
and Trotsky towering over the rest of 
the movement. But that is actually 
a sign of weakness - a movement 
that depended so much on so few 
individuals was actually very fragile. 
A revolution that depends on one or 
two outstanding comrades is easily 
beheaded, as was shown in Germany 
with the murder of Luxemburg. 

Lenin and Trotsky made no attempt 
to conceal the difficulties ahead and 
rejected facile solutions. As Trotsky 
said, “It is a big complex world, and 
it is quite a task to figure things out.” 15 
What is striking, alongside their clarity 
and firmness, is a certain modesty - here 
is Trotsky explaining the significance 
of the Russian Revolution: 

Yes, comrades, we have erected a 
bulwark of the world revolution 
in our country. The country is still 
very backward, still very barbaric. 
It offers a picture of poverty. But 
we are defending this bulwark of 
the world revolution, given that 
at present there is no other. When 
another stronghold is erected in 
France or in Gennany, then the one 
in Russia will lose nine-tenths of its 
significance; and we will then stand 
ready to go to you in Europe in order 
to defend this other, more important 
stronghold. Comrades, it is absurd 
to believe that we consider this 
Russian stronghold of the revolution 
to be the centre of the world. 16 

Lenin described the thinking of the 
Bolsheviks on taking power: 

We thought that either the 
international revolution will come 
to our assistance, and in that case 
our victory will be fully assured, or 
we will do our modest revolutionary 
work in the conviction that even in 
the event of defeat we shall have 
served the cause of the revolution 
by enabling other revolutions to 
profit from our experience. 17 

Unity v clarity 

The congress revealed one of the most 
constant themes in Marxist politics - 
the need for a balance between clarity 
and unity. 

There is no predetermined formula 
which guarantees a correct balance 
- it has to be achieved in practice in 
the particular concrete circumstances. 
Thus Zetkin argued for the importance 
of clarity, but Lenin stressed the need 
not to humiliate the supporters of the 
theory of the offensive. However, this 
judgment might be complemented 
by one of Zetkin’s most acute 
observations: 

Unity of the proletarian front must 
not be achieved at the expense of 
revolutionary clarity, revolutionary 
energy and revolutionary action. 
Unity must never be won at such a 
price. That is why it is necessary to 
draw conclusions not only through 
fine resolutions, but through living 
and forceful deeds. 18 

As Zetkin saw, the demands of unity 
and clarity often came into conflict; 
there was no predetennined fonnula, 
only a pennanent balancing act. 

The KPD had also launched an 
initiative which, though overshadowed 


by the furore about the March Action, 
was potentially of much greater 
significance and which laid the basis 
for the united front strategy to be 
developed at the Fourth Congress. 
In January 1921 it published an open 
letter, addressed to the main trade 
unions and workers’ parties. This 
raised a number of defensive demands 
- wages, unemployment, cost of living, 
food supplies - and called for united 
action. It went on: 

We do not ask the recipients of 

this letter whether they recognise 

these demands as justified. We take 

that for granted. Instead we ask 

them whether they are prepared to 

undertake immediately a detennined 

struggle for these demands. 19 

Riddell has dug up some documents 
which reveal that members of the 
ECCI, including Zinoviev, were 
initially contemptuous of a united front 
strategy, but show how Lenin insisted 
on its importance. He cites minutes 
of a meeting of the International’s 
executive (from which Lenin was 
absent), where the open letter was 
discussed. Zinoviev dismissed it as 
“more a literary fantasy than a mass 
movement”, while Bukharin called it 
the “opportunistic blabbering of Levi”. 

This contrasts very sharply with 
a letter from Lenin to Zinoviev just 
before the congress, which states that 
“the tactic of the open letter should 
definitely be applied everywhere” 
and that “all those who have failed to 
grasp the necessity of the open letter 
tactic should be expelled from the 
Communist International within a 
month after its Third Congress.” 20 

RILU 

The Third Congress coincided with the 
launching of the Red International of 
Labour Unions. This was an important 
initiative, aimed at drawing into the 
orbit of the Comintern the large number 
of revolutionary syndicalists in France, 
Spain and other western European 
countries, who would be invaluable 
allies for the CL 

The RILU was intended to 
provide an alternative leadership to 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions (IFTU), to which the main 
unions in most European countries 
were affiliated. But there was a 
degree of triumphalism in many of 
the Cl statements, which reflected 
an underestimation of the power of 
reformism and an ignorance of the 
western European labour movement. At 
the same time it was constantly stressed 
that communists should remain in the 
existing trade unions (contrary to the 
position of the ultra-lefts in the KAPD). 

The IFTU was generally referred 
to as the “yellow Amsterdam 
International”. In the call for the 
congress (doubtless drafted by 
Zinoviev) there was a prediction of 
the “imminent and complete collapse” 
of the IFTU. In fact the IFTU had 24 
million members in 1921 - rather more 
than the RILU; it was to survive until 
World War II, whereas the RILU was 
marginalised and eventually wound 
up in 1937. In Zinoviev’s opening 
speech the IFTU was described, rather 
optimistically, as “the last bulwark of 
capitalism”. 

Repeatedly the Amsterdam 
International was referred to as 
“yellow”. The word (from the French 
jaune ) clearly bore the meaning “scab”. 
Now the reactionary role of the IFTU 
leaders, during and after the war, is not 
in doubt. But it is one thing to denounce 
treacherous leaders; quite another to 
call mass workers’ organisations “scab” 
unions. To do so would undoubtedly be 
a barrier to united action. 

Yet this seems to have been little 
questioned, apart from one very 
sensible contribution from the Scottish 
foundry worker and shop steward, 
Thomas Bell, who declared: 

As for Amsterdam, we must not 


forget how dangerous it is to make it 
into a fetish. That is certainly not the 
case in Britain. We have found that 
the best method of criticism is not 
to lay too much weight on criticism 
itself. The best method is to go 
into the national unions and attack 
the Amsterdam International from 
there by overturning the reactionary 
leaders, which will make it possible 
to withdraw this union and its 
support from the Amsterdam 
International. 21 

Questions 

Let me end with a few thoughts 
and questions which these minutes 
have provoked. The picture of the 
Cl which emerges is of a rather 
fragile and ramshackle organisation 
with a somewhat weak leadership. 
This is not to be condescending to a 
movement which contained many 
revolutionaries of great courage and 
integrity operating in a much more 
difficult situation than anything we 
can imagine. But perhaps it is best to 
approach the Comintern in terms of an 
understanding of its weaknesses and 
limitations rather than simply seeing it 
as a model to be imitated. 

After 1917 Lenin was operating 
in uncharted waters. He did not have 
any clear set of principles, derived 
from Marx, Kautsky or whoever; 
he had to operate on the basis of his 
own judgment, making compromises 
and sharp turns. As he pointed out 
at the congress, taking power had 
been a wager in which nothing was 
guaranteed. Lenin’s greatness - and 
the reason why he should be studied 

- is his ability to improvise. Last year 
I was lambasted in the Weekly Worker 
for saying that Lenin’s greatness was 
his ability to learn from the working 
class. 22 1 stand by what I wrote. 

Finally Riddell’s work raises a 
vital historical question. The Russian 
Revolution was predicated on the 
possibility of spreading the revolution 

- Lenin never envisaged socialism in 
one country. But, when we look at the 
divisions and fragility of the KPD, we 
face the very difficult question as to 
whether revolution in Gennany was 
possible. Or was Levi right that the 
opportunity had already been passed 
by 1921? 

This is a question in retrospect - 
certainly, to judge from Victor Serge’s 
reports, Gennany in 1923 looked like 
a revolutionary situation - if we had 
that degree of inflation and popular 
mobilisation, we should certainly think 
of ourselves as being in a revolutionary 
situation. But was it in fact possible? 
And what questions does that raise 
about the Russian Revolution? • 
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JUNIOR DOCTORS_ 

Bigger battles ahead 

James Linney analyses the junior doctor contract dispute 



Dawning consciousness 


O n December 1 we were due a 
visit from that rarest of creatures 
- the striking doctor. Not for over 
40 years had this elusive animal been 
seen in the UK. 

Government officials were busy 
warning us to beware, telling us that 
this was an animal that would no 
doubt leave chaos in its wake, whilst 
journalists waited eagerly to give 
maximum coverage to their hapless 
victims. Alas, it was not to be and at 
the 11th hour the strike was called 
off - and for the time being anyway 
the public were safe. The hero of the 
hour? Health secretary Jeremy Hunt, 
and he took to Twitter shortly after the 
announcement to claim a “victory for 
common sense”. He added: “Strike 
shouldn’t have been called without 
talking to government first, but great 
victory for seven day services.” 

This is the story that the Tories 
would have us believe, but, given how 
close we did get to the first doctor 
strike since 1975 and the extent of 
support the proposed strike achieved, 
it is worth looking at how the junior 
doctor contract dispute came about 
and what it has achieved. 

The dispute began back in 2012 
with negotiations for a new contract of 
work for junior doctors (ie, any doctor 
not yet a consultant or a fully qualified 
GP) between the British Medical 
Association, NHS employers and 
the department of health. The BMA 
withdrew from the negotiations in 
2014, citing a lack of any willingness 
on the part of the government to 
deviate from its proposed contract, 
which the BMA declared “unsafe” and 
unfair. The government then referred 
the contract to the ‘independent’ 
Doctors and Dentists Review Body, 
which was given a remit to redraft the 
contract, giving special consideration 
to implementing a ‘seven-day NHS’. 
But with one slight catch: it should be 
‘cost-neutral’. 

Now, the average person might, 
given the task of massively increasing 
the NHS workload at no extra cost, 
have raised a few small reservations. 
But not the DDRB, and the resulting 
proposed new contract led to the BMA 
refusing to re-enter the negotiations on 
the basis that this was even worse than 
the government’s original proposal. The 
government’s answer was to state that 
as of August 2016 it would impose the 
contract anyway. The BMA put forward 
its conditions for renegotiation: namely, 
the removal of the threat to impose the 
contract, keeping the safeguards against 
overworking doctors and recognition 
of the need to pay at higher rates for 
unsocial hours worked. 1 It need not 
have bothered - by now Hunt was 
telling them to talk to the hand. 

Hence the decision by the BMA’s 
junior doctor committee to ballot its 
members to take the “extreme” (in 
Hunt’s words) decision to strike - 
three dates were chosen. The first, on 
December 1, would have involved 
junior doctors providing only 
emergency care, as on bank holidays. 
The second two strikes, set for 
December 8 and 16, would have meant 
a full withdrawal of labour between 
8am and 5pm, something that has never 
happened before. Of the 76% of the 
junior doctor workforce who took part 
in the ballot, a massive 98% voted to 
support industrial action. These strikes 
have now been delayed for a month, 
whilst the two sides enter into mediated 
negotiations again. 

Pay cut 

So what led to such a huge percentage 
of doctors voting in favour of an 


action that they have refused to 
consider for the past 40 years? 

To get to the bottom of this, let 
us first turn to the details of the 
proposed new contract. Currently 
junior doctors’ jobs are banded: the 
higher the number of anti-social 
hours, the higher the pay banding 
above the basic wage. This currently 
starts at £22,636 for a newly qualified 
doctor, rising to £30,002 for a 
specialist registrar (usually reached 
about six years after qualification). 
Thus for a job with lots of on-call 
shifts - ie, nights and weekends - the 
basic wage could increase to £25,461 
and £39,693 respectively. The new 
contract proposes an 11% increase 
in basic pay, but an end to banding, 
so that basic pay would be extended 
to cover 7am-10pm weekdays and 
7am-7pm on Saturday. For all other 
working times there would be a more 
modest additional pay rate. 

The government has thus sold the 
new contract as an 11% pay increase, 
but the reality is that, whilst some 
doctors would get a slight increase, 
the vast majority would see their pay 
decrease - in more than a few cases by 
as much as 30%-40% after the abolition 
of banding is taken into account. The 
contract is also biased against women, 
as pay increases would be based on 
the level of career progression, not 
years since qualification, so women 
who work part-time in order to raise 
children would suffer more than others. 
The BMA has pointed out that such 
pay cuts - added to the huge student 
debt, cost of insurance indemnities for 
practising medicine and the costs of 
exams and training courses required to 
progress - would make it more difficult 
to recruit future doctors and thus leave 
the NHS, which is already facing huge 
staff shortages, in even more trouble. 
And this is before we come to Hunt’s 
fantasy of a 24/7 NHS service, which I 
will discuss shortly. 

However, a reduction in junior 
doctors’ pay, as their leading 
representatives have been at pains 
to point out, is not the only reason 
for striking. As Johann Malawana, 
chair of the BMA’s junior doctors 
committee, has said, “the safety of 
patients will be much worse affected 
if we don’t try to find a meaningful 


solution to the issue of the contract.” 2 
The new contract would remove 
safeguards protecting junior doctors 
from being made to work very long 
hours and without breaks. Currently 
the European Working Times 
Directive limits them to 48 per week, 
averaged over a six-month period, 
and is enforceable by fines against 
employers who do not comply. The 
new contract would limit sanctions 
for non-compliance essentially to 
a stem look of disapproval, whilst 
allowing employers to force doctors 
to work for up to 11 hours with only a 
single 20-minute break. 

Now, I was in my first year as 
a junior doctor in 2008, and I can 
remember having to work 12-hour 
shifts, when I would be so busy that 
my only ‘break’ would consist of the 
time spent walking between patients on 
different wards. By the end of my shift 
I would be barely able to tell you my 
own name, let alone treat a patient with 
a complicated, serious illness. This 
is probably not of much concern for 
most Tory MPs, whose only reason for 
spending time in an NHS hospital is for 
a publicity photo shoot, but for the rest 
of us it is clearly in our best interests to 
have doctors who are not overworked, 
dehydrated and blurry-eyed. 

The message that the strike 
was for the sake of patient safety 
and the future staffing of the NHS 
is one that has on the whole been 
conveyed successfully by both 
BMA representatives during media 
interviews and the junior doctor 
population itself, via a well organised 
social media campaign. 

Yet, whilst this has been a successful 
campaign, which has won substantial 
support, the government has been able 
to rely on its old ally - the rightwing 
media - to paint the junior doctors as 
money-grabbing, reckless and prepared 
to risk patients’ lives, because they can’t 
be bothered to work on the weekend. 
Yet most people have not bought into 
this - mainly because we all get unwell 
some time and get a first-hand look 
at how hard doctors work (as well 
as everyone else working within the 
dangerously overstretched NHS). Let’s 
face it: there are plenty of easier ways 
to make money for mostly well-off, 
straight A graduates (to pick one way 


at random - being a career politician). 
Despite what the Toiy-media collusion 
would have us believe, most people 
working in the NHS do it out of a 
genuine desire to help sick people; 
which is why the decision to strike was 
a very hard one. But the junior doctors 
have been clear in their message - the 
attacks on the NHS by the Tories are an 
infinitely bigger threat than striking for 
a few days. 

Real intentions 

Meanwhile Jeremy Hunt hit a new 
low by threatening junior doctors with 
being referred to the General Medical 
Council and potentially being struck 
off on the grounds that their action 
could be harmful to patients. Helpfully 
the BMA’s British Medical Journal 
published an article summarising 
a recent systematic review of the 
mortality data during five doctors’ 
strikes around the world - all saw 
patient mortality remain the same or 
actually fall during industrial action. 3 

Another new low saw Bruce 
Keogh, medical director of the NHS, 
using the terrorist killing in Paris to 
point-score against striking doctors, 
by questioning whether they would 
be on hand to help in the event of 
a terror attack taking place during 
planned strike action. More than 
3,000 junior doctors countered this 
by signing a letter highlighting it as 
the pitiful political spin it is: 

the insinuation that doctors would 
not return to work in the event of 
a major incident, such as a terrorist 
attack, is not in keeping with the 
inherent duty that junior doctors 
have to serve the public ... The 
use of the horrific attack in Paris to 
articulate your concerns is deeply 
disrespectful to those who lost their 
lives, their families and friends. 4 

But that was not the most significant 
contribution that Bruce Keogh has 
made in the current dispute - this is 
the very same man who co-authored 
the controversial study which Jeremy 
Hunt has based his entire ‘seven- 
day NHS’ campaign on. The one he 
disingenuously claims has proved 
that more than 11,000 deaths could 
be avoided if the NHS were to run a 


full-strength service at the weekend. 5 

In fact the very authors of the study 
concluded: “... it is not possible to 
ascertain the extent to which these 
deaths are preventable. To assume 
they are avoidable would be rash and 
misleading.” This could be the case 
because, for example, the study’s 
methods underestimated the possibility 
that people admitted over the weekend 
tend to be much sicker than those 
admitted mid-week. To add to the 
controversy, the paper was leaked to 
and quoted by Jeremy Hunt before it 
was published, leading some to claim 
that Keogh’s study had a contrived 
political intention from the beginning. 

However, this is not the main 
argument. For the record the NHS is 
obviously already a seven-day service 

- except that over the weekend many 
routine procedures not carried out 
and so there are less staff working. It 
is worth noting, however, that only 
one percent of consultants have opted 
to enforce their contracted right to opt 
out of weekend work. 

The main point is that the NHS is 
generally in a very bad way; it has been 
chronically underfunded and there have 
been huge cuts in its budget under the 
Tory government. Its workforce and 
resources are already spread desperately 
thinly, so that to have more staff working 
a full service all week would lead to no 
kind of improvement. Such a scheme 
would only reduce the relative risk of 
dying at the weekend by simply raising 
the risk of dying on every other day. This 
is a common-sense conclusion and one 
that Jeremy Hunt and his advisors are 
clearly aware of. 

Which leaves us looking for the real 
intentions behind the current dispute 
and Hunt’s ‘seven-day NHS’ fantasy 

- it is part of the plan to prepare the 
NHS for its privatisation. Perhaps Hunt 
has been taken aback by the extent of 
opposition to his proposed new contract 
and he may have been gambling that 
he could blackmail the junior doctors 
into not striking. But the government’s 
refusal to negotiate with the BMA since 
2012 may well be part of a carrot-and- 
stick attempt at softening up doctors so 
that they become becoming resigned to 
privatisation when the time comes. 

We must therefore show solidarity 
with the junior doctors in their current 
dispute, whilst continuing to link this 
fight with the defence of the NHS in 
its entirety. But a defence campaign 
is not enough. All those who work 
in the NHS, from the cleaners and 
the admin staff to the nurses, deserve 
to work humane hours and they all 
deserve more pay. It has been hugely 
encouraging to see doctors marching 
alongside other NHS workers with 
banners demanding “Save the NHS”. 
This is perhaps another example of 
the slow awakening of working class 
consciousness and a move towards 
organising a challenge to austerity - as 
has been demonstrated most clearly by 
the massive victory of Jeremy Corbyn 
in the Labour leadership contest • 

Notes 

1. ‘BMA response to NHS employers’ contract’: 
www.yumpu.com/en/document/view/54583420/ 
bma-response-to-nhs-employers-contract- 
nov-2015. 

2. www.independent.co.uk/life-style/health-and- 
families/health-news/junior-doctors-accuse-nhs- 
chief-of-exploiting-paris-attack-to-stoke-public- 
fears-over-strike-a6744436.html. 

3. ‘What are the consequences when doctors 
strike?’: www.bmj.com/content/351 /bmj.h6231. 

4. www.independent.co.uk/life-style/health-and- 
families/health-news/junior-doctors-accuse-nhs- 
chief-of-exploiting-paris-attack-to-stoke-public- 
fears-over-strike-a6744436.html. 

5. ‘Increased mortality associated with weekend 
hospital admission: a case for expanded seven day 
services?: www.bmj.com/content/35l/bmj.h4596. 
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Damned if you do, damned if you don’t 

Eddie Ford looks at the absurd reaction to John McDonnell’s use of the Little red book 


T he synthetic uproar over John 
McDonnell’s response to the 
autumn statement provides us with 
yet another insight into the mindset of 
the media and the British establishment 
as a whole, not to mention the Labour 
right wing. 

Wanting to highlight the 
“sheer economic illiteracy” of the 
government and the fact that it was 
selling off at least £5 billion worth of 
assets to foreign investors, including 
the Chinese state, McDonnell jokingly 
quoted from Mao’s Little red book 
(aka Quotations from Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung) in order to “assist comrade 
Osborne about dealing with his new¬ 
found comrades” - and then threw it 
across the despatch box towards the 
Conservative front bench. 

As for the actual quote itself, it was 
fairly anodyne: 

We must learn to do economic work 
from all who know how. No matter 
who they are, we must esteem them 
as teachers, learning from them 
respectfully and conscientiously. 
But we must not pretend to know 
what we do not know. 

Mildly wise advice, you could argue - 
and, by the way, taken from an article 
published in June 1949 before the 
establishment of the People’s Republic 
of China (‘On the people’s democratic 
dictatorship’). 1 

But, judging from the reaction 
to this stunt, you would think that 
McDonnell had issued a call for 
revolutionary slaughter or Year Zero. 
Self-righteous critics and self-styled 
experts sprang up everywhere saying 
how terrible it was to quote from a 
leader widely blamed for the death 
of millions during the Great Leap 
Forward, even if the figures did vary 
between 20 million to 45 million - or 
60 million if you really want to up the 
stakes. 2 But what do facts matter when 
the overwhelming concern is to attack 
the Labour leadership by any means 
necessary? 

Naturally, the rightwing press had 
a field day. The Times claimed that 
McDonnell’s “homage” to Mao was 
“beyond parody”, arguing that Labour 
has “consciously ceded the entire 
middle ground of British politics” - 
sentiments wholly endorsed by The 
Daily Telegraph, which thought that 
“even by the abject standards” of the 
opposition front bench, the response 
from John McDonnell was ... yes, you 
guessed: “beyond parody”. 

The Daily Mail savaged McDonnell 
as a “stunningly inept” shadow 
chancellor who is the “political 
equivalent of a Norman Wisdom 
pratfall”, whilst the Daily Express 
said “you couldn’t Mao-ke it up” - 
McDonnell “already had a reputation 
for being on the extreme end of the far 
left”, which he “confirmed” by reciting 
the words of a “communist monster”. 
Not to be outdone, The Sun condemned 
McDonnell for “approvingly” quoting 
the Chinese leader and featured a 
rather uncreative photomontage of 
the shadow chancellor in a Mao-like 
uniform. OK, we get the message. 

Citizen Smith? 

What we see above is pure mendacity, 
of course - especially given that John 
McDonnell has absolutely no history 
of sympathy towards Mao or Maoism, 
unlike some figures who are now part 
of the establishment or in top-level 
jobs in the media. 

Not that the more liberally inclined 
press was any more supportive, it 
need hardly be said. Tom Peck of The 
Independent obviously thought he was 
being waggish by writing that Mao 
“would have found much to admire 



in John McDonnell’s meticulously 
planned and perfectly executed 
assassination of the last remaining 
remnant of his own credibility” - 
which apparently left the party with 
“life-changing injuries” and “killed 
satire dead in an instant” (November 
25). Yawn. 

As for The Guardian, an editorial 
noted that McDonnell had “ruined” 
his response to Osborne’s spending 
review with his Mao stunt - the “best 
thing” that can be said about it is that 
it would “probably have raised a titter 
at a fringe meeting, or an adolescent 
debating society”. The paper’s 
Jonathan Jones was also incredulous 
that McDonnell could not see the 
“potential danger” of someone seen as 
“far-left” producing “the Bible of the 
far, far, far, far left” - that there was no 
need for forged letters or dirty tricks 
from the right, as McDonnell has “just 
played a dirty trick on his own party”. 3 

For Jones, this “bizarre 
outmoded political symbol” shows 
up McDonnell’s age and place in 
“cultural time” - after all, the shadow 
chancellor was young in the 1960s: 
“So he’s a romantic 60s revolutionary, 
eh?” Yes, Jones adds, he too was 
a “student Marxist” in the 1980s - 
reading Antonio Gramsci and Eric 
Jiobsbawm in order to understand how 
Thatcherism had become hegemonic. 
But, whilst “it’s great to pose as 
Citizen Smith when you’re 19”, he 
writes, eventually “most of us grow 
up” - or get boring and reactionary 
like Guardian columnists. 

The Liz Kendall-supporting 
Labour MP, Gavin Shuker - who 
resigned as shadow international 
development minister when Corbyn 
was elected leader - described the Mao 
quote as “sickening”. Fie must be very 
sensitive. Chuka Umunna, the former 
business secretary and leadership 
candidate, pompously declared: “I 
haven’t quoted a communist before 
and I have no intention of doing so 
in the future” - preferring Nelson 
Mandela, Martin Luther King and 
Keir Jiardie. Meanwhile, Frank 
Field wanted us to understand that 
jokes in the Commons can be seen 
“differently” from outside. A bit 
more soberly, the previous shadow 
chancellor, Chris Leslie, told MPs he 
was “more interested in the wisdom” 
found in the Big Blue Book from the 
office for budget responsibility, which 
sets out the spending figures. 

Stating the blindingly obvious, a 
spokesperson for McDonnell said this 
use of the Little red book had been 
“jocular” and all part of the “theatrics” 
of the C ommons - the idea had emerged 
from “group discussions”, not just the 
shadow chancellor. Another Labour 
aide stated that McDonnell’s joke 
was “no indication of any underlying 
belief system”. Thanks for telling us 
that - we never would have guessed. 
Capitulating before the media 
offensive, McDonnell absurdly said 
he was “prepared to apologise” to 
victims of Mao’s Cultural Revolution 
- as if he bore any sort of culpability. 
We discovered that he had met the 
Chinese-born writer, Diane Wei 
Liang, who spent three years in 
a labour camp with her parents 
and had told the BBC’s Today 
programme that it was “chilling” 
to hear someone quoting from 
the Little red book because it 
reminded her of the public 
denunciation meetings of her 
childhood - when a passage 
from the book would be used 
to condemn people. Wei Liang 
understood the point of the 
Mao joke, said McDonnell, 
but he apologised for any 
possible offence. 


Of course, if a Blairite had pulled 
such a stunt - using the Little red book 
or Lenin’s What is to be done? to mock 
a Tory chancellor or prime minister 

- then you can almost guarantee that 
they would not have received the same 
sort of coverage. If anything, they 
would probably be congratulated for 
their searing wit and tactical acumen 

- certainly not pilloried for quoting the 
‘words of a mass murderer’, and so 
on. But because the comments came 
from the lips of John McDonnell, 
then it is used to ‘prove’ his political 
extremism. 

This is humbug and hypocrisy on 
every single level. It has been known 
for politicians on both sides of the 
house to quote from the Bible - the real 
one, that is, not Mao’s booklet. Here 
is a book that is full of horrendous 
acts of violence and genocide carried 
out in the name of the Lord, and 
Christianity itself has a history of vile 
oppression and butchery. So why is it 
positively respectable to quote from 
that particular book, but not from the 
Little red book or indeed anything 
else? Conversely, progressives 
throughout the ages have approvingly 
quoted those sections of the Bible that 
promote social justice and equality. 
Unless you believe in the supernatural, 
no text is corrupting as such - not even 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 

McDonnell was making the more 
than reasonable point, in the form 
of a joke - successful or not - about 
George Osborne and the Tories 
privileging the Chinese regime with 
various trade deal and bungs. Indeed, 
in fact, Osborne is not just enabling 
the Chinese state to own British state 
assets - he is actually subsidising its 
enterprises in doing so, as well as 
structuring UK public-sector contracts 
in such a way as to favour the Chinese. 
Furthermore, we get a near deafening 
silence from the Tory government 
about the continued oppression of the 
Tibetan or Uyghur people - and other 
national minorities and religious 
groups. If that is not kow-towing to 
‘communist dictators’, then it is hard 
to see what is. 

Backpedalling 

This latest episode shows that 
whatever McDonnell or Corbyn 
do and say, they will always be 
portrayed as lunatic leftwingers, 
idiots, irresponsible, unfit to govern, 
apologists for terrorism, etc. Not long 
ago, for instance, we had the fake 
scandal over Corbyn’s unearthed 
2011 remarks on the Tehran 
based Press TV that 
the killing 


assassination of Osama bin Laden 
had been “yet another tragedy” as he 
should have been put on trial instead. 
In the hands of the rightwing press 
though, albeit predictably, the message 
pumped out was that Corbyn was 
either pro-Bin Laden or thought that 
the 9/11 massacre was not a “tragedy”. 

Also fairly recently, we had the 
media-manufactured storm in August 
over Corbyn’s supposed support 
for women-only carriages on public 
transport in an attempt to reduce 
sexual harassment and assaults. There 
was an excited flurry of headlines, 
especially in the Telegraph, of all 
papers, about Corbyn’s “outrageous” 
suggestion - eg, “Jeremy Corbyn 
faces backlash over women-only 
train carriages idea”, “Jeremy Corbyn 
sparks women-only train carriage 
row”, “Jeremy Corbyn attacked over 
women-only train ‘segregation’”, etc. 
Leadership hopefuls Liz Kendall and 
Yvette Cooper made hay with it - the 
fonner attacking “gender segregation” 
as an “admission of defeat”, and the 
latter said women-only carriages 
would be “turning the clock back, not 
tackling the problem”. Getting her 
oar in too, Tory MP, Sarah Wollaston, 
remarked that “segregating” women 
on public transport “just normalises 
unacceptable attitudes”. 

But, of course, Corbyn had not 
advocated such a measure himself 
- it was only one option in a policy 
document that had been included after 
a women’s group approached him and 
raised the idea as a possible solution 
to the rise in recorded assaults and 
harassment in 2014-15. Therefore, 
said Corbyn, he would “consult with 
women” on this issue - and explore 
whether “piloting” it on transport 
lines where harassment is 


reported most frequently “would be of 
interest”. 

Of course, if Corbyn had totally 
rejected the idea out of hand, then 
all the headlines would have been 
about how Corbyn was a typical male 
chauvinist pig for ignoring the voices 
and concerns of women, and so on. 
Damned if you do, damned if you 
don’t. Compounding the hypocrisy 

- or idiocy - last year Claire Perry, a 
Conservative junior transport minister, 
said the idea of women-only carriages 
was “interesting”, but oddly enough 
the press did not tear her to bits for her 
comment. 

Now, perhaps desperately, David 
Cameron has played the old smear 
card again. At a meeting of the 1922 
committee on December 1, he urged 
undecided Tory MPs not to vote 
alongside “Jeremy Corbyn and a 
bunch of terrorist sympathisers” when 
it came to the parliamentary debate 
the next day on RAF airstrikes against 
Islamic State targets in Syria. This 
followed on from similar comments in 
October at the Tory Party conference 
speech, in which he described the 
Labour leader as “security threatening, 
terrorist-sympathising, Britain-hating” 

- a direct reference, and response, to 
Corbyn’s Press TV thoughts about the 
bin Laden “tragedy”. As Mark Steel 
quipped in The Independent, this is a 
“marvellous technique”: to “pretend 
your opponent said the complete 
opposite of what they actually said, 
and then get angry about the words 
they didn’t say” (October 9) - which 
just about sums up the ethos of the 
entire rightwing press. 

Regrettably, both Corbyn and 
McDonnell have at times bent over 
backwards to assuage the media - 
hence the latter’s rush to disassociate 
himself from any notion of disbanding 
MI5. But such backpedalling is 
counterproductive - it will never be 
enough for the media and the right; 
they will just demand ever more 
apologies and retractions until the 
two leaders end up sounding and 
looking like Tories • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.marxists.org/reference/archive/mao/ 
selected-works/volume-4/mswv4_65.htm. 

2. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-3333601/ 
Incredible-moment-John-McDonnell-Chairman- 
Mao-s-Little-Red-Book-pocket-quoted-dictator- 
starved-millions-death-economic-theory.html. 

3. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2015/ 

nov/25/john-mcdonnell-mao-little-red-book-dirty- 

trick. 
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Combating the right on two fronts 

Daniel Harvey reports on the main line of the arguments 



Communist Platform: staying put 


O n November 29 comrades from 
the CPGB met to discuss our 
perspectives in the light of 
Left Unity’s conference the previous 
weekend, as well as changes in the 
Labour Party. The two items were taken 
in turn, and they were followed by a short 
discussion about the possible venue for 
next year’s Communist University, our 
annual summer school. 

Yassamine Mather introduced 
the LU discussion by saying that 
we had no illusions that the motions 
of the Communist Platform would 
be passed at this year’s conference. 
Despite this, she said that she found 
national secretary Kate Hudson’s 
cynical approach to the debate over 
the agenda and the constitution 
quite striking. She had made use of 
“bureaucratic manoeuvring” and 
“emergency motions which weren’t 
really emergencies” in order to 
avoid having a proper debate on the 
constitution, which is widely seen as 
not fit for purpose. It was designed 
with an organisation far bigger than 
the small (and shrinking) LU in mind. 
Comrade Mather continued by saying 
that the right in LU do not have any 
answers to the political challenges 
facing us. For them it is “business as 
usual”. 

She said that LU was now obviously 
much smaller than it had been, as 
hundreds of members have left to join 
Labour after the election of Jeremy 
Corbyn. The exodus has been so big 
that only one of the four principal 
speakers, Felicity Dowling, remains. At 
the same time, she thought that Socialist 
Resistance had become more “coherent” 
in its manoeuvring than it had been in 
the past, while the Independent Socialist 
Network was now “all over the place”. 
Members of the ISN had only attended 
national council meetings “irregularly at 
best”, and had until very recently been 
generally taking a line that was very 
hostile to involvement in Labour. But 
now Nick Wrack, Ed Potts and Nick 
Rogers have left LU to join Labour. 
The overall effect of the departure for 
Labour has been that LU has shifted to 
the right, she said, with a much more 
centralised leadership. 

Despite this, comrade Mather 
still thought it was important for the 
Communist Platform not to give up on 
the fight in LU, as it remained an arena 
for us to raise the case for the kind of 
party that we need. However, she 
expressed doubts about the role of the 
CP on the national council and argued 


that we need to discuss again our tactics 
in relation to the internal elections. 

In the debate that followed there 
was a broad consensus in favour of 
staying in LU for now. Amongst those 
most doubtful about maintaining that 
commitment was Maciej Piatkowski. 
He stated that he was unsure how our 
intervention in LU was compatible 
with the CPGB’s strategy of directing 
its efforts at the “advanced section 
of the left”, when the composition 
of LU could be fairly described as a 
“rightwing rump”. He later said that 
the more advanced sections of the left 
had clearly decamped to, or just joined, 
Momentum, the Labour Party group set 
up to support Jeremy Corbyn. 

Sarah McDonald said that she had 
not gone into LU enthusiastically in the 
first place, but despite this she thought 
we had managed to pull off some 
good moments in our intervention, 
particularly in the first conferences. 
She said that it was one of the easiest 
interventions in a unity project the 
CPGB had been involved with, as the 
leadership was much more incompetent 
than the projects led by, say, the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales and the 
Socialist Workers Party in the past. 
She also felt that the overall political 
level of those involved was lower and 
she did not enjoy going to the NC as a 
representative from the London region. 

Jack Conrad disagreed that the 
grass would be greener elsewhere. He 
emphasised that LU had always been 
a rightist unity project, so nothing had 
changed dramatically in that sense. 
We are in LU, he said, in order to talk 
to the left and in order to promote not 
just unity of the left, but the need for 
Marxist politics and a Marxist party. 
He continued that it was our motion 
calling for LU to fight for affiliation 
to the Labour Party that the bourgeois 
media had picked up on, with Simon 
Hardy being challenged about this in a 
debate with Alan Johnson on the Daily 
Politics show. As far as the rest of LU 
previously had a position on Labour, for 
the most part it had been to imply that 
Corbyn was mining LU’s ‘old Labour’- 
style pitch. Now they are just confused, 
he said. 

Comrade Tina Becker agreed that 
the response of the LU leadership to 
the Corbyn phenomenon had been 
extremely passive so far, and could be 
summed up as just “sitting it out” and 
“waiting for him to fail”. She said that 
the bourgeois media could not work out 
what the left was up to, mainly because 


they had not yet worked out that the left 
is too stupid to have a coherent strategy. 
Even so, she thought our intervention at 
conference had been good and had “put 
forward our most difficult positions 
up front”. We had not attempted to 
win popularity by toning down our 
principled politics. 

In his intervention, Mike Macnair 
was also in favour of continuing to 
work in LU. He thought that Left Unity 
was fundamentally a Eurocommunist 
project, with the assistance of SR. He 
said that Kate Hudson had probably 
been doing the same politics since she 
was a member of the ‘official’ CPGB 
and then the Morning Star’s Communist 
Party of Britain. Despite what has 
happened with Syriza, the idea of a 
left party along the lines of Die Linke, 
Podemos and the Front de Gauche was 
still seen as positive. 

There was a challenge from comrade 
Steve Cooke, who thought we needed to 
be more careful about how we oppose 
the numerous “motherhood and apple 
pie” motions that were put forward 
at the LU conference. Coming out 
strongly against the amendment in 
favour of “accessibility” in Labour 
branches had made us look uncaring, 
he said. But comrade Macnair said 
this had been tacked onto a motion 
on Labour and the way it was worded 
meant that LU would be saying that 
accessibility at meetings would be the 
primary struggle of the left in Labour. 
That did not make any sense, especially 
as accessibility is already enshrined in 
the Labour constitution. The motion fell 
in any case. 

In her summing up, comrade Mather 
agreed with Paul Demarty, who had 
said that the leadership had pulled 
themselves together, to the extent that 
they now constitute a “negative block” 
that cannot agree on anything except 
opposing the Communist Platform. 
They had done a lot of mobilising to 
get their people to the conference. She 
disagreed with comrade McDonald, 
who had said that LU’s continued 
viability would be known by next 
March. While it was experiencing a 
certain disintegration, it was far from 
certain that the LU project was finished. 

Momentum 

Jack Conrad began the second session 
by talking around the issue of the Labour 
Party and what our approach should 
be towards it. He said that Labour 
obviously could never be transformed 
into a Communist Party, because it 


combined individual membership with 
the affiliation of trade unions and other 
groups. The object should be the same 
as it had been when Trotsky talked about 
transforming Labour into a “permanent 
united front” under Marxist leadership. 
Our approach was not for peaceful 
coexistence with the right though. Our 
objective should be the “systematic 
purge” of Labour’s pro-capitalist right. 

In the months since Corbyn had been 
elected, he continued, the anti-Corbyn 
group in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party had begun to ramp up its attacks in 
alliance with the rightwing media. This 
will get progressively worse and more 
intense. That will be especially true 
in light of the likely result in Oldham, 
where it is almost inevitable that the 
vote for Labour will drop significantly. 
There were some reasons for optimism 
though, he said. The support for Corbyn 
amongst the membership has actually 
increased. He would be returned to the 
leadership with an even bigger majority 
than the nearly 60% he got last time 
around. It is clear that the members are 
blaming the PLP more than Corbyn for 
the divisions opening up. 

However, comrade Conrad said that 
the strategy being pursued by Corbyn 
and those around him is very much 
lacking. It mainly centres on trying to 
convince the PLP and the media that they 
are not a threat. They want to maintain 
an implicit alliance between the left and 
centre factions in the PLP by appearing 
to be reasonable. Despite this, members 
themselves are starting to assert their 
democratic rights on the reselection of 
rightwing MPs. There is a subtle war 
going on over positions throughout the 
party. But the hacks that control Labour 
are extremely bureaucratic and make 
anything we have to deal with on the 
radical left look like child’s play. “They 
know the rulebook back to front” and 
will deploy it in every situation, as well 
as using fake accusations of bullying 
and harassment to shut out the members 
who challenge them. 

But the approach of most of the 
radical left towards Labour is “worse 
than useless”, he went on. Both the 
SWP and SPEW shy away from such 
important fights, and keep insisting that 
the real struggle is “out there” on the 
streets and in building protests. What 
Momentum needs more than anything, 
he said, was a political programme, 
and it must turn its fire inwards, into 
the Labour Party itself, and do exactly 
as the right has been saying it is there 
for: to fight to take over the party. Many 


of the people flowing into Labour to 
support Corbyn are quite naive, while 
the bureaucrats are organised and 
ruthless. They will bully people in order 
to keep their grip on power, because 
they regard the Labour Party as their 
personal property, he said. 

Comrade Mather added to this by 
saying that the concessions being made 
by the Corbyn leadership were bad 
news, and had put them “in the worst 
position since they have been elected”. 
The “momentum” would come to a halt 
if this continued for much longer. She 
thought we needed more information 
about Momentum before we considered 
intervening in it. 

There was a challenge to the 
leadership’s line on Labour from the 
youngest member of LU’s Communist 
Platform, comrade Alla, who thought 
Labour was a thoroughly capitalist 
party that was a graveyard for leftwing 
groups that had got involved in it in the 
past. “Entryism” has never worked, she 
said, and so we should concentrate on 
activism not connected to the Labour 
Party. 

Numerous comrades disagreed. Ken 
Stanley said that Labour was still a 
mass organisation of the working class, 
and the bureaucracy that control it had 
to be challenged, otherwise they would 
remain in control forever. Not engaging 
in Labour work at all would also imply 
not being in involved in bureaucratic 
trade unions either, yet there was no 
other way for the working class to 
become hegemonic without these mass 
organisations. He said that there was talk 
by those in the leadership of Momentum 
that democratic structures were on the 
way, but there was significant wrangling 
over the lists of contacts and members 
from Corbyn’s election campaign. 

Ben Klein said that full entryism was 
a bad idea and would just mean jumping 
on yet another bandwagon. Even so, he 
looked forward to the Labour Party 
Marxists gaining more members and 
producing its paper more regularly. 

Emmy Miller emphasised that the 
idea, as advocated by comrade Alla, that 
“grassroots campaigns” were where 
real politics happens was illusory. She 
said that she had been involved in them 
for a long time and found that there was 
very little politics going on in them and 
that the focus was always on action. 
She said that, for better or worse, the 
working class supports Labour through 
its votes and trade unions and so we had 
to have some orientation towards it. But 
comrade Alla continued that she thought 
the fundamental objectives of Labour 
are wrong and that only working class 
action gains concessions. 

Comrade Macnair said that it was 
not quite right to say that the left should 
be involved in Labour because it was 
where the working class was at - that 
conclusion did not automatically follow. 
He said that it was struggles which 
threaten power that win concessions, 
and that this presupposes organised 
politics rather than spontaneous 
demonstrations. 

Jack Conrad summed up by saying 
that he was glad to see the rush of 
people into Labour, which was in fact 
a concentration of the class struggle 
rather than a distraction from it. He 
asked rhetorically whether the Blairites 
were at all happy that the Labour 
Party had more than doubled in size. 
The answer was clearly not, and there 
were good reasons for this. He agreed 
with comrade Alla that the left had 
given up their political programme 
in Labour over time, becoming 
indistinguishable from old Labour-style 
fonns of Bennism. Marxists can act in a 
principled way inside Labour, but we do 
not know whether they can win at this 
stage. It was necessary for them to try, 
he said • 
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COMMENT 


Bringing the bullies low 

The curious tale of Elliott Johnson tells us something about capitalist society, 
argues Paul Demarty 



E lliott Johnson began the year as 
an ambitious Tory activist: a very 
particular phenomenon, a product 
of (and input to) modem machine politics, 
a man whose ambitions ran to a front-row 
seat in the theatre of government. 

In death, however, he comes to 
represent something universal about the 
human condition in capitalist society. 
He is every groped secretary, every 
brutalised squaddie, every cowering 
schoolyard wimp. The psychological 
violence inherent in the rigid, Bonapartist 
hierarchies everywhere in capitalism 
find themselves expressed in his suicide. 

Among the causes of death, suicide 
is the most straightforwardly loaded 
with meaning. Someone has chosen 
to die, in defiance of immediate social 
taboos and hundreds of millions of years 
of evolutionary conditioning. Humans 
seek meaning in tragedy, giving rise to 
profound theological arguments, trite 
Hallmark card slogans and everything 
in between. With suicide, the mystery of 
existence becomes a very particular one 
- how did life become so intolerable? 

Thankfully, it is traditional to 
leave an explanatory note. Johnson 
left three (or four, depending on how 
you count them): one addressed to 
his parents (by their first names), 
another to his “friends and allies”, and 
finally a brusque sign-olf to “bullies 
and betrayers”. “I could write a hate 
message,” he wrote, “but actions speak 
louder than words. I was never one for 
hate anyway. But I think this should be 
on your mind.” In this frame of mind, 
Johnson sat down on a railway track, 
where he was later hit by a train. 

In fairness to him, you cannot 
argue with results. Johnson’s death 
has sent the Tories into an acute crisis. 
The figure at the centre of the story 
is one Mark Clarke, a Tory activist 
of some years standing, who ran the 
Road Trip operation, which dispatched 
promising young Conservatives up and 
down the country in May to canvass, 
compensating for the dwindling and 
ageing Tory membership. Clarke, 
according to a flood of allegations (all 
of which, naturally, he denies), is a bit 
of a bad egg: a manipulative, ruthless 
sociopath, who thinks nothing of 
resorting to bullying and blackmail to 
get his way. 

He has now been barred for life from 
the party, but hardly reflects well upon 
it. Though Johnson’s death opened the 
floodgates, allegations against Clarke 
- of bullying, of spiteful gmdges, of 
sexual harassment - have been raised 
with the Tory authorities since 2007. He 
embarked on several wars of words with 
Sayeeda Warsi, who complained about 
him at the beginning of this year after he 
accused her of anti-Semitism. No action 
was taken. 

Not until Elliot Johnson reached the 
end of his tether, anyway: Clarke is now 
banned, and a murky light shines on 
his erstwhile superiors. Grant Shapps, 
Tory chairman at the time of Road Trip, 
has had to resign from his ministerial 
post, and pressure mounts on current 
chairman Andrew Feldman to step 
down as well. The entire executive of 
Conservative Future, the Tories’ youth 
wing, has been suspended. 

The irony of the situation is 
that Johnson was a staunch and 
vigorous Thatcherite. The promise 
of Thatcherism, to many who voted 
for three of her governments, was 
liberation, through the agency of the 
capitalist market, from the dead hand 
of bureaucratic harassment. Tired of 
the petty whims of the council house 
manager? Buy the damn thing! Yet 
the machine politics of a Tory election 
campaign seems to be just as poisoned 


by arbitrary authority. Who’d have 
thought it? 

The scandal has already, clearly 
enough, expanded to engulf the Tory 
Party as such; and many bourgeois 
commentators are smart enough to 
mention that it is hardly unique in 
Westminster on this point. Yet this is 
still too small a canvas. The truth is that 
capitalist society is riddled with bullies; 
indeed, it is a phenomenon that unites 
the heights of government, the shop 
floor and the barrack room. 

Indeed, we were reminded by all 
this of the dodgy goings-on at Deepcut 
barracks, which saw four suspicious 
deaths attributed to suicide over a 10- 
year period. Not all of these bright¬ 
eyed trainee soldiers, of course, really 
committed suicide, whatever the surreal 
official reports say. (One such individual 
is alleged to have shot himself in the 
chest five times, four of them from 
medium range, demonstrating a degree 
of thoroughness and innovative thinking 
rarely seen among those in the midst of 
an acute suicidal depression.) But say 
some, or all, of them were: it would 
hardly surprise anyone. We know the 
military dehumanises its recruits. We all 
feel, at one point or another, that some 
manager thinks of himself as a drill 
sergeant, to whom nothing is denied in 
the pursuit of higher ‘productivity’. 

Capitalism 

All this has profound social roots. 
First of all, capitalism is based on the 
exploitation of the many by the few. It 
is maintained, then, by the disciplining 
of those below by those above; then- 
subjection. It is inefficient, as the cliche 
goes, to administer beatings until morale 
improves. Far better for the discipline 
to be internalised - something that can 
be achieved with subtlety by the sort 
of talented sociopath that climbs the 
managerial ladder. 

Secondly, class societies in general 
cannot survive without a governing 
ideology, a complex of widely accepted 
‘just so’ stories that justify its continued 
existence. Without such insulation, only 
naked force can be used to maintain 
social cohesion; and the trouble with 
naked force is that it is naked, and 
thus plainly acts against the interest of 
the exploited. For capitalism, there is 
the need for a secular explanation for 
the grotesque inequality at its core, as 
opposed to the ‘divine right of kings’. 
(Religious apologias for the vast 
accumulation of wealth in the hands 


of a few capitalists are, of course, also 
available.) 

That need is fulfilled by a fetishism 
of individual talent - the myth of 
meritocracy. Billionaires deserve 
their money - they are, after all, just 
better at making it than the rest of us. 
They constitute a race of Nietschean 
Ubeimenschen, who have conquered 
supremacy by the sheer force of their 
will. Not so great are the millionaires, 
but still definitely better than the middle 
managers, who in turn have proven then- 
worth over the rest of us unwashed. 

Yet it becomes, ultimately, more than 
an apologia: an affirmative philosophy. 
The great men (or, in our more 
enlightened age, persons) are responsible 
for the progress of society, abetted by 
the moderately great, and then in turn 
by the merely above-average. The rest 
of us are merely failures; by birth or by 
misadventure, we are only a retardant 
on history. Whatever our betters have 
to do to us to get us doing the shit-work 
needed to keep the wagon rolling, they 
must do. Basic morality demands it! 

It is fruitless to pursue the question 
of where this secular theodicy first 
flowered. Mike Macnair has pointed 
out that the New Model Army of the 
Parliamentarian side of the English 
civil war was based on this principle: 
the career open to all the talents, 
a revolutionary move against the 
backdrop of feudal right and patronage. 1 
The arbitrary power of the aristocracy, 
however, is replaced only by a new and 
more devious form of arbitrary power. 

Thus, bullying is everywhere in 
capitalist society, at all levels, simply 
because getting above the next guy is a 
perverse proof of moral greatness. The 
CEO howls at the VP; the VP browbeats 
the middle manager; the middle manager 
harasses the grunt; the grunt beats his 
wife; the wife beats the children; the 
children shoot air rifles at cats. 

Defeating them 

There are two approaches to defeating 
this dismal cycle. The first is very much 
hegemonic today, and is best exemplified 
by the course of the official labour 
movement in the past few decades. 

As Thatcher’s anti-union laws piled 
up, so unions found it more difficult to 
resolve issues of individual victimisation 
through collective industrial action. 
What to do? Fortunately, our society 
was becoming more ‘enlightened’ - 
mental illness was increasingly treated 
as illness. It was also more widely 


defined. It became possible to argue in 
court, or in quasi-judicial settings like 
employment tribunals, that victimisation 
had a detrimental effect on the victim’s 
mental health. Thus workplace bullying 
could be recast as a health and safety 
issue. 

The ingenuity of labour-movement 
lawyers in making this case is genuinely 
commendable. Yet there is a striking and 
obvious flaw, from our point of view. 
It is an entirely bureaucratic enterprise. 
Instead of appealing to the better nature 
of our employers (fat chance), we 
appeal instead to the better nature of 
judges (again, fat chance). The logical 
result is that something must be done 
about bullying, and thus somebody 
must be appointed to do it: some kind 
of subcommittee, or in the telling 
language of contemporary government, 
a ‘bullying tsar’. 

This mindset has penetrated into the 
far left, at least in part as a function of 
far-left organisations being run like 
corporations, with all the bruising 
interactions between rulers and ruled that 
implies. The results are often bizarre: 
there is a faction of Left Unity, led by 
Felicity Dowling, whose entire project 
appears to be focused on bringing LU 
into compliance with child-protection 
legislation. More commonly, the results 
are merely tiresome: the endless recitals 
of the misery inflicted upon this or that 
section of the population, as if stubborn 
repetition was enough to solve matters. 

For Marxists, the core of the problem 
is that class society necessarily engenders 
strict hierarchies - and as a consequence 
the abuse of those lower down by those 
higher up. The point is to flatten those 
hierarchies forcibly, not add yet more 
layers to them. That was a benefit of 
widespread trade union militancy, when 
we had it: with an entrenched culture of 
solidarity, managers and bosses had to 
tread carefully. They no longer do. 

We do not need a bureaucracy tasked 
with shutting bullies up, but an amplifier 
for the bullied. The real disparities of 
power in society need to be addressed, 
and we can start addressing them now: 
by fighting back, and fighting for the 
greatest of prizes - a society free of these 
deformities. 

Such a conclusion was alien to Elliott 
Johnson. Let it not be alien to us • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Doing war differently’ Weekly Worker May 28. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Looking to 
capitalists is 
a sure sign of 
bankruptcy 


Splits and divisions continue 

With Cosatu tied body and soul to the ANC, writes Peter Manson, it looks like it will soon be faced 
with yet another rival federation 


A s expected, last week’s annual 
gathering of the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions 
voted overwhelmingly to ratify both the 
expulsion of the country’s largest union, 
the 350,000-strong National Union of 
Metalworkers of South Africa (Numsa), 
and the dismissal of Cosatu’s former 
general secretary, Zwelinzima Vavi. 

As regular readers will know, the 
reason for Numsa’s expulsion - driven 
by South African Communist Party 
hacks like Cosatu president Sidumo 
Dlamini - was because Numsa had 
decided that, as far as the support for 
the African National Congress was 
concerned, enough was enough. The 
ANC-led triple alliance (the other 
two components being, of course, 
Cosatu and the SACP) is supposed to 
be guiding South Africa’s ‘national 
democratic revolution’, which the 
SACP leadership insists is the “most 
direct route” to socialism in South 
Africa. In reality the ANC government, 
including its raft of SACP ministers, has 
overseen two decades of neoliberalism 
and Thatcherite privatisation. 

But for the SACP loyalists it was 
sacrilege to withdraw support from 
the ANC, and Numsa’s overwhelming 
decision to do so meant that it had to 
be turfed out of Cosatu. Similarly, 
Vavi - himself originally an SACP 
placeman - had become far too critical 
of the government and he too had to 
be given the boot. In his case an affair 
with a Cosatu employee served as the 
excuse, while for Numsa it was claimed 
that the real reason was the poaching 
of members of other unions - or, more 
accurately, workers who could have 
been recruited to other Cosatu affiliates. 

In fact Cosatu acting general 
secretary Bheki Ntshalintshali, in his 
organisational report to last week’s 
congress, conceded that “organising 
across sectors” is a “widespread 
problem” in the federation. In other 
words, Numsa was doing exactly what 
all the other affiliates have been trying 
to do too: winning unorganised workers 
to join a union - any union. 

To give you an idea of the scale 
of the problem, there are three main 
federations and no fewer than 179 
registered unions. Cosatu affiliates 
account for 1.8 million of 3.7 million 
total union membership, in a country 
where there are between 13 and 14 
million workers - let us leave aside the 
fact that the official unemployment rate 
stands at 26.4%. To be brief, only just 
over a quarter of employed workers 
belong to a union - even though they 
have 179 to choose from! So the main 
problem is hardly one of competition 
between contending unions. 

Disunity 

Cosatu’s pre-congress organisational 
report rather understated things when 
it noted that its “founding principle” of 
“One country, one federation” had “not 
been achieved”. The two rivals are the 
Federation of Unions of South Africa 
(Fedusa), with its largely white-collar 
membership, and the National Council 
of Trade Unions (Nactu), which poses 
to the left of Cosatu, advocating a 
mixture of workerism and black 
nationalism. 


The organisational report went on to 
state: 

The question that must be posed is, 
why are there so many trade unions 
in the country, yet only 27% of the 
workforce is unionised? A possible 
answer to this question is that... the 
majority are not there to genuinely 
represent the interests of their 
members, but the financial interests 
of their leaders. 1 

That is correct - up to a point. Unions 
everywhere spawn a bureaucracy, 
whose members develop a direct 
interest in the maintenance of the 
capitalist status quo - the bureaucrats 
make their living through their special 
position as intermediaries between 
workers and employers, and the 
maintenance of this intermediary role 
becomes for them an end in itself. 

But Cosatu unions, just like those 
of the other federations, are dogged by 
this too - not to mention the corruption 
of a self-serving leadership. And, in the 
case of Cosatu, the bureaucracy seeks 
to advance its own interests through the 
alliance with the ANC - which helps to 
explain why so many end up as ANC 
officials, including at the very top, not 
to mention capitalists themselves. This 
genre is typified by the current deputy 
president of both South Africa and the 
ANC, Cyril Ramaphosa, who was once 
a militant leader of the anti-apartheid 
struggle and the first general secretary 
of the National Union of Mineworkers. 

Of course, the bureaucracy has to go 
through the motions, and so in a press 
statement issued last month Cosatu 
implied that Numsa’s expulsion was 
one of the “historic, unfortunate, but 
unavoidable events” that had befallen 
the federation recently. It added: “As 
Cosatu we want to make it clear that 
we are still committed to the principled 
unity of the workers and we will 
continue to ensure that Cosatu remains 
the home of all workers of SA.” 2 

But for Numsa general secretary 
Irvin Jim, things are straightforward: 
once Cosatu was a principled working 
class formation, but today “our 
federation has been stolen by the 
ruling class, by a leadership whose first 
loyalty is no longer to the workers who 
voted for them, and pay their salaries, 
but to their allies in government, to the 
ruling party and their personal financial 
and careerist interests”. 3 

Unfortunately, however, despite the 
fine words about ‘unity’, Numsa, like 
Cosatu itself, has in practice given up 
on a single federation. Jim announced 


before the Cosatu congress that 
Numsa and Vavi were “not going to 
submit appeals against their expulsion 
and dismissal”, because, apparently, 
this “would give legitimacy to the 
proceedings”. While he recognised “the 
problem of fragmentation of the trade 
union movement”, he nevertheless 
declared that “the formation of new 
breakaway unions is understandable 
and welcome”. 

Jim stated: "... our biggest challenge 
is to build a new, militant, independent, 
democratic and united workers’ 
movement.” Previously the idea had 
been to establish a new workers’ 
party, which would start contesting 
elections this year, and Numsa set up an 
organisation called the United Front to 
further that aim. But the UF never got off 
the ground, thanks mainly to divisions 
amongst the Numsa leadership itself, 
and now it has completely given up, its 
website abandoned. 4 

So now Numsa, says Jim, is backing 
“the call for a Workers Summit, 
involving the broadest possible number 
of independent and representative 
workers’ federations and unions, 
including Cosatu and all its affiliates”. 
Some hope! In reality this is a call for 
a rival union federation - it is possible 
that Fedusa and Nactu may come on 
board, but Cosatu? 


Upholding the NDR 

Meanwhile, demonstrating that the 
triple alliance is alive and well, the 
Cosatu congress was addressed by 
president Jacob Zuma, whose speech 
represented an attempt to shore up 
the idea of the SACP’s ‘national 
democratic revolution’ (NDR). 

Knowing his audience, Zuma 
spoke in the language of the NDR: 
“We operate under capitalism ... the 
crisis after crisis of the system will 
affect you, whether you like it or not, 
because ... it affects everyone within 
... the global system that is operating. 
In other words, it’s a class-divided 
society.” However, “The ANC does not 
get rid of classes. It creates a situation 
where there should be some 
harmony within 
contradictions 
to try to balance 
You can’t 

further.” 5 

He continued: 

The SACP, 
on the other 
hand, is the 
vanguard party of 
the working class, 



advancing a socialist revolution 
aimed at creating a socialist 
system, which is characterised by 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
That’s what the party fights for. We 
are aware of it from the ANC and 
that party is aware of the ANC’s 
destination. 

Interestingly, Zuma went on to expand 
on his thoughts about the word, 
“dictatorship”: 

the capitalist class ... dictates and at 
times you don’t feel it... It dictates 
everything every day ... Who 
decides the price of bread? Is there 
any meeting that sits and says now it 
must cost so much? It is dictated to 
by the capitalist class. 

As you might expect, some 
commentators responded by stating 
that, far from a “dictatorship”, the “free 
market” was the highest expression of 
democracy. 

But Zuma was not exactly 
condemning capitalism - he wants to 
see “a situation where there should be 
some harmony” between classes, after 
all. By contrast, the SACP is aiming 
for a different kind of dictatorship: the 
“proletariat dictatorship”, which would 
indeed aim to “get rid of class-divided 
society”. First “you socialise the means 
of industry, so that they belong to the 
people, not to individuals”, and this 
will eventually produce 


question of tire separate, but 
complementary, roles each alliance 
partner must play in accelerating the 
pace towards the creation of a society 
truly based on the Freedom Charted'. 
Yes, the ‘national liberationist’FVmfom 
Charter is what it’s about - and the role 
of the SACP is to keep the workers’ 
movement firmly tied to the current 
capitalist order, while pretending it will 
eventually lead to the communist future. 

But all is not well in the alliance. 
In four of the nine provinces - the Free 
State, North West, Mpumalanga and 
KwaZulu-Natal - there are marked 
tensions between provincial SACP 
leaders and the local ANC hierarchy, 
caused first and foremost by the 
corruption that dogs the ruling party. 

And the SACP is at odds with part 
of the ANC right, which wants to see 
Zuma succeeded by none other than 
his ex-wife, Nkosazana Dlamini- 
Zuma, when he steps down in 2019. 
Dlamini-Zuma is currently chair of 
the African Union’s commission - I 
wonder how she got nominated for that 
job? But incredibly the SACP wants 
the aforementioned Cyril Ramaphosa 
to take over the top job. Yes, the 
current deputy president - director of 
several top companies, apologist for 
the Marikana massacre and one of the 
country’s richest men - should succeed 
Zuma in the eyes of the SACP. 

But, with his background, like Zuma 
he should have no trouble turning on 
the appropriate revolutionary phrases 
when he is called to address Cosatu • 


the stage of the communist system, 

communist society. In other words, peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 



Notes 


1. Quoted at www.bdlive.co.za/ 
national/labour/2015/11/06/ 
cosatu-numsa-aim-for-rival- 
federations. 

2. www.cosatu.org.za/show. 
php?ID=11067. 

3. http://firstthing. 
dailymaverick. co .za/ 
article?id=72651#. 
V120mvnhDIU. 

4. https://unitedfrontsa. 
wordpress.com. 

5. www.cosatu.org.za/show. 
php?ID=11160. 


you have reached a classless 
society. That is the struggle 
that the reds are fighting 
- to get rid once and for 
all of class antagonism 
in the world. That’s 
what the Communist 
Party fights for. 

Of course, Zuma was 
hardly advocating 
communism himself. 

As he explained, “we 
ought to pay sufficient 
attention to this 
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